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‘*Linn was granted 6 miles into the countrey, and Mr. Hauthorne and 
Lieft. Davenport’ to view and’ informe how the’ ‘land -lyeth—whether 
it may bee fit for another plantation or'no.” So ran the records of the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay for the thirteenth of March, 1638-9. From 
that day to this, official. and private’ inquiry. has* traveled westward from 
the colonial east *‘to view and informe.” As ‘to this ancient case, invit- 
ing land was found, and colonial ‘Lynn extended herself finally over what 
now embraces six townships, The successors of Hawthorne and Daven- 
port have continued explorations westward till settlers have athe quite to 
the Pacific, generally finding land “fit for another plantation:” Of course 
much of this emigrant movemient into détise*forests’ and over mountain 
ranges and through vast howling wilderness has’ been undertaken with 
hesitation, and carried on amid fear and great privations and struggles. 

But nothing so crept over the youthful mind in the schoolroom or con- 
fronted daring pioneers on the westward growth of the nation, as the great 
American desert. It took position in North America much as the Sahara 
did in Africa, and the two claimed about equal space and importance on 
our childhood maps. This traditional chimera started very naturally in 
the ignorance of American geography | which prevailed as to the interior 
of our continent in colonial times. When Jonathan Carver, between the 
old French war and the revolution, was looking about the Falls of St. 
Anthony and westward for a ship channel through to the Pacific, and the 
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peace commission of 1783 were in a mistake of one hundred and twenty- 
five miles in locating the head of the Mississippi, and a Mexican historian 
was bordering our northwest coast on Tartary, the interior might well be 
unknown. 

We were most unfortunate in some of our first teachers in in- 
terior geography far back in colonial times. True, Popple’s map, engraved 
in 1733, shows a grassy, wooded and watered country beyond. the Mis- 
sissippi and the Missouri. But a French map, ‘‘ Par ordore de M. Le 
Duc de Choiseul, etc., 1764,” says of the lands south and west of St. 
Louis, ‘‘ces contres sont peu connues,” and if unknown then Popple’s 
drawings must have been pure fancy. This country lay south of the Mis- 
souri and extended across Kansas to the Red river. The first maps in ac- 
cordance with the treaty of 1783, locate ‘‘great meadows” on both sides 
of the Missouri. In his ‘Universal Geography’ of 1793, Jedidiah Morse 
gives the most advanced knowledge of our interior at that date, and a few 
facts will indicate the extent and accuracy of it. ‘‘From the best ac- 
counts that can be obtained from the Indians,” he says, ‘‘ we learn that 
the four most capital rivers of the continent of North America, viz.: the 
St. Lawrence, the Mississippi, the River Bourbon (Missouri) and the Ore- 
gon, or River of the West, have their sources in the same neighbor- 
hood.”* It is now interesting to see, on this old map, the Oregon, or 
River of the West, starting in what we call Devil’s lake, in northeastern 
Dakota and emptying in the Bay of San Francisco. St. Louis ‘‘is four 
or five miles north by west of Cahokia, on the east side of the Missis- 
sippi.” To-day the city of three hundaed and sixty thousand is gazetted 
differently. The anxieties of that day, clustering around that far off and 
foreign land, are thus expressed: ‘‘It has been supposed that all settlers 
who go beyond the Mississippi will be forever lost to the United States.’’+ 
Colonel Morgan, of New Jersey, was then founding a settlement to be 
called New Madrid under the patronage of the Spanish king, on the west 
bank of the Mississippi, about fifty miles below the mouth of the Ohio. 
When negotiations were proposed for the purchase of the Louisiana 
Territory only a small tract was thought of, enough to give the free navi- 
gation of the Mississippi. In a letter to M. Dupont of February 1, 1803, 
Jefferson writes: ‘‘The country which we wish to purchase is a barren 
sand, six hundred miles from east to west, and from thirty to forty and 
fifty miles from north to south.” 


*Vol, I, pp. 158. +Vol, L., p. 169, 
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After our acquisition of the Louisiana, in 1803, Lewis and Clark went 
across it to the Pacific to explore it; and long before their return, nothing 
having been heard from them, they were presumed to have perished in 
that unexplored region. 

Under these shadows of ignorance, and beyond the western horizon, the 
‘*Great American Desert” took its place and name. Lieutenant Zebulon 
M, Pike first gave outline and prominence to this unfortunate myth in 
American geography and history. He commanded two government ex- 
plorations of the country, embracing the sources of the Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Platte and Arkansas in 1805-7. In his report to the war office, 
published soon after, he sketches the vast regions explored as repulsive to 
all immigrants and impossible for settlements, and then says: 


From these immense prairies may be derived one great advantage to the United States, viz: the re- 
striction of our population to some certain limits, and thereby a continuation of the union. Our citizens 
being so prone to rambling and extending themselves on the frontier, will, through necessity, be con- 
strained to limit their extent to the west to the borders of the Missouri and Mississippi, while they leave 
the prairies, incapable of cultivation, to the wandering and uncivilized Aborigines of the country. It 
appears to me to be only possible to introduce a limited population to the banks of the Kansas, Platte 
and Arkansas.* 
From this government document the delusion was reproduced in man- 
uals of geography, and began to pervade literature at home and abroad. 
The real biography of Major Pike is yet waiting for the romantic pen of 
personal and thrilling narrative. A son of the American army, born in 
the heat of the revolution, early a lieutenant under his father on the fron- 
tier, the first to explore officially those headwaters ; captured over the un- 
known line and taken a prisoner to Sante Fé and old Mexico, after leaving 
his name on one of our noblest mountain peaks; leading as brigadier-gen- 
eral in the attack on York, now Toronto, in 1813; falling in the assault 
which proved victorious, and making a sign in his dying moments to have 
the captured British flag placed under his head, he ended a most adven- 


’ turous and heroic life. 






In 1810-11 the land party of the Astoria enterprise, under Wilson P. 
Hunt, and outlined by the graphic pen of Irving, gave most unjust color- 
ing to the horrors of this imagined desert, for the tragic fate of that ex- 
pedition was attributed, in the popular mind, to the inhospitable qualities 
of an American Sahara; and to this day unread speakers and writers are 
damaging the west for the mistake and disasters which occurred to that 





* Expeditions, etc,, of Lieutenant Z. M. Pike,’ appendix IT, 
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party through ignorance of the country and in the mountains far beyond 
the desert, so called. 

In the year 1819-20, Major Stephen H. Long, of the army, and by 
order of John C. Calhoun, secretary of war, went out to ‘‘explore the 
Missouri and its principal branches, and then in succession Red river, 
Arkansas and the Mississippi above the mouth of the Missouri.” The 
expedition took winter quarters near Council Bluffs, and then swept the 
eastern base and slopes of the Rocky mountains along and among the 
heads and tributaries of the Missouri and its lower valleys. 

A few extracts from the official report of Major Long will show how 
the ‘‘desert” grew in area and in terror before the American people, and 
how good material it furnished to Europeans, who wished to disparage 
the United States and discourage emigration, and prepare the way to cap- 
ture Oregon. Of the country between the Mississippi and Missouri, it is 
reported that ‘‘the scarcity of timber, mill-seats and springs of water— 
defects that are almost uniformly prevalent—must for a long time prove 
serious impediments in the way of settling the country. Large tracts 
are often to be met with, exhibiting scarcely a trace of vegetation.”* The 
‘*Great American Desert” manifests itself thus authoritatively in an offi- 
cial document in this ‘‘ Report of a United States Exploring Expedition :” 

From the minute account given in the narrative of the expedition of the particular features of this 
region, it will be perceived to bear a manifest resemblance to the deserts of Siberia. + 

Of the mountainous country beyond, Major Long says: 

It is a region destined by the barrenness of its soil, the inhospitable character of its climate, and by 
other physical disadvantages, to be the abode of perpetual desolation.t 

If some early explorer from the Jamestown or Plymouth colony had 
said this of large sections to the westward of them, we could now see how 
their reports would have stayed the territorial growth of the colonies. 
Greenhow, in his ‘ History of Oregon,’ sets thus, in summary, the teach- 
ings of ‘ Long’s Narrative:” 

The whole division of North America, drained by the Missouri and the Arkansas and their tributaries, 
between the meridian of the mouth of the Platte and the Rocky mountains, is almost entirely unfit for 
cultivation, and therefore uninhabitable by a people depending upon agriculture for their subsistence. 
_« « « These circumstances, as they became known through the United States, rendered the people 

and their representatives in the Federal legislature more and more indifferent with regard to the territo- 


ries on the northwestern side of the continent. It became always difficult, and generally impossible, t¢ 
engage the attention of congress to any matters connected with those countries.? 





* Long’s Expedition, Phila. Ed., 1823; Vol. II, pp. 341, 352. + Ibid, p. 389. 
t Ibid, p. 4or. 2 ‘ History Oregon and California,’ p. 323. 
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It was quite in the official line, and inevitable, that Pike’s and Long’s 
government explorations and reports should furnish the staple for our his- 
tories and school geographies in their descriptions of that border land. 
Government documents, then as now, were taken as first authority, while 
experience has been teaching us to quote them cautiously when personal 
observation and judgment alone have furnished the data. 

In 1824 Woodbridge & Willard published their ‘Geography for Schools,’ 
and they thus spoke to the generation of pupils whom a better informa- 
tion is now correcting. Referring to the great delta between the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri, they say: 

The soil of this region is probably equal, if not superior, to that of any other tract of upland im the 


United States, but the scarcity of timber, mill-seats and springs must for a long time impede its settle- 
ment.* 


They cover a belt south of the Missouri, and extending well toward 
Red river, with the remark: ‘‘The great swamp, two hundred miles in 
length and from five to thirty in width.” It is now as difficult to find this 
‘‘swamp”’ as to find the ‘‘desert” of Pike and Long. Our authors pro- 
ceed to say: 


From longitude 96°, or the meridian of Council Bluffs, to the Chippewan mountains, is a desert region 
of four hundred miles in length and breadth, or about sixteen thousand square miles in extent. 
On approaching within one hundred miles of the Rocky mountains, their snow-capped summits became 
visible. Here the hills become more frequent, and elevated rocks more abundant and the soil more 
sterile, until we reach the abrupt chain of peaks which divide it from the western declivities of North 
America. Not a thousandth part can be said to have any timber growth, and the surface is generally 
naked. . . . The predominant soil of this region is a sterile sand, and large tracts are often to be 
met with which exhibit scarcely a trace of vegetation. . . . The salts and magnesia mingled with 
the soil are often so abundant as to destroy vegetation. The waters are, to a great extent, impure and 
frequently too brackish for use. . . . Thevalley of the Canadian river is encrusted to a great extent 
with salt nearly pure, resembling ice or snow in its appearance. The waters of this river are so impreg- 
nated with salt as to be unfit for use, and this is the case with other tributaries of the Arkansas and of 
the Redriver. . . . Agreeably to the best intelligence we have, the country, both northward and 
southward of that described, commencing near the sources of the Sabiné and Colorado and extending 
to the northern boundary of the United States, is throughout of a similar character.+ 


Of the northwest territory the text book taught that “the northern parts 
are sterile ;” and of the Missouri territory, that is, all north and west of 
the state of Missouri, in 1824, ‘‘there is little probability that it can ever 
become the residence of an agricultural nation;” and of the Arkansas 
territory, that is, all southwest of Missouri to the Spanish line, that ‘‘ the 
western portions are dry and sterile. 





‘* Woodbridge & Willard’s Geography, 1824, p. 77. + Ibid, pp. 77-9. 
t‘Woodbridge’s and Willard’s Geography,’ p. 77. ‘Goodrich’s Geography’ of 1826 speaks of 
‘The Great American Desert.” ta 
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‘Olney’s Geography,’ in the change of school books, contained the 
same teachings. Of the northwest territory he but copies his predecessors 
in saying: ‘‘The northern part is hilly and mountainous, with a light, 
barren soil.”* The same author estimates the Missouri territory of that 
day as containing about eight hundred thousand square miles, extending 
from the Mississippi to the Missouri, and says: ‘‘The soil in the west- 
ern parts and on the banks of the rivers is extremely rich and fertile; the 
remainder is generally a vast, elevated and barren waste, destitute of tim- 
ber and vegetation.” + 

In his edition of 1839, Smith makes ‘‘the Great American Desert ” ex- 
tend from the Red river of Texas and the Indian Territory and Arkansas 
to the North Platte. 

After the Ashburton-Webster treaty of 1842 had been ratified, the 
Oregon question assumed a livelier interest in congress, and McDuffie, 
speaking of the region in dispute, said: “Why, as I understand it, seven 
hundred miles this side of the Rocky mountains it is uninhabitable, where 
rain scarcely ever falls; a barren, sandy soil.” Somewhat later another 
eminent statesman, yet living, spoke of ‘‘a wagon road eighteen hundred 
miles in length, through an arid and mountainous region,” to the territory 
in dispute. 

Of course these gloomy accounts of uninhabitable and impassable wastes, 
between the United States and coveted Oregon, soon found their way into 
English periodicals, to aid in making the coming arguments against Amer- 
ican possession over the mountains, So the Edinburgh Review for 1843 
says of the country west of the Missouri and Arkansas: 


There lies the desert, . - except in a few spots on the border of the rivers, incapable, 
probably forever, of fixed setdlements. This is the great prairie wilderness, which has a general breadth 
of six hundred or seven hundred miles, and extends from south to north ° ‘ - nearly four- 
teen hundred miles, . + so complete in the character of aridity that the great rivers— 
the Platte, Arkansas and Rio Grandé—after many hundred miles of course through the mountains, dry 
up altogether on the plains in summer, like the streams of Australia, leaving only standing pools of 
water between wide sand-bars. ° . : Oregon will never be colonized overland from th: 
eastern states. ° ° . With these internal obstacles between, we cannot but imagine that the 
world must assume a new face before the American wagons make plain the road to the Columbia as they 
have to the Ohio.” 


Of course that unfortunate passage is quoted by the Review from Irving, 
in which the imagination was vigorous after knowledge failed. 

An immense tract stretching north and south for hundreds of miles along the foot of the Rocky moun 

tains and drained by the tributary streams of the Missouri and the Mississippi. This region, which 


**Olney's Geography,’ 1831, p. 114. +‘ Olney's Geography,’ 1831, p. 117. 
EF srKe- 
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resembles one of the immeasurable steppes of Asia has not inaptly been termed ‘‘the Great American 
Desert.” . .  . ~ Itisaland where no man permanently abides, for in certain seasons of the 
year there is no food either for the hunter or his steed. The herbage is parched and withered ; the 
brooks and streams are dried up; the buffalo, the elk and the deer have wandered to distant parts, 

keeping within the range of expiring verdure and leaving behind them a vast uninhabited solitude, 
seamed by ravines, the former beds of torrents, but now serving only to tantalize and increase the thirst 
of the traveler. Ae ooh) Such is the nature of this immense wilderness of the far west, which 
apparently defies cultivation, and the habitation of civilized life. . . - It is to be feared 
that a great part of it will form a lawless interval between the abodes of civilized man, like the wastes 
of the ocean or the deserts of Arabia.* 


It is much to be regretted that this misapprehension of a vast region, 
much of it magnificent in agriculture to-day, should traverse the round 
world on the great fame of a pen which is hardly surpassed in pure and 
elegantly fascinating English, He had no personal knowledge of the 
‘‘desert”’ over which he has thrown this ghastly spell. His ‘‘ Tour on 
the Prairies,” published the year before, and the record of his own exper- 
iences, showed him no such forlorn region. In early days he had revelled 
in the trapper, hunter and trader stories of the headquarters of the North- 
west Fur company at Montreal, at an age, he owns ‘‘when imagination 
lends its color to everything.” The men who gave him positive informa- 
tion were but poor judges at the best of a region for human homes; and 
so far as they. saw openings inviting to immigration, it was their 
interest and policy to conceal the facts and keep the country unoccupied 
as a game preserve, as the Hudson Bay company covered and misrepre- 
sented their game-field, to the great damage of the English crown. The 
journals, letters and business books of the fur trade which Astor put into 
his hands for this volume, the examining of which was spared him by his 
nephew, he confesses ‘‘ were often meagre in ther details, furnishing hints 
to provoke rather than narratives to satisfy inquiry.”+ Irving makes an 
unconscious confession as to the quality of his material when he speaks 
of ‘‘thestories of these Sinbads of the wilderness” that his ears took in 
so ardently in those genial headquarters at Montreal.t A passage in his 
preface to ‘The Tales of a Traveller’ would properly precede all that 
he says on the ‘‘ Great American Desert :” 





* ‘Astoria’ chapter xxii. This was published in 1836. 

+ The writer, after a residence and trial of years in St. Louis, then the centre of the American fur 
trade, and in constant intercourse with Indian traders and trappers and wandering border men, can 
sympathize with Irving in this failure. 

tHe supplemented his deficiency with the journals of travelers, as Messrs. Lewis and Clark, Long, 
Bradbury, Breckenridge, Franchere and Ross Cox. Of one of them, as authority, Major Long, we 
have already spoken. 


yewses 
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I have read somewhat, heard and seen more, and dreamt more than all. My brain is filled, therefore, 
with all kinds of odds and ends. In traveling, these heterogeneous matters have become shaken up in 
my mind, as the articles are apt to be in an ill-packed traveling trunk; so that when I attempt to draw 
forth a fact I cannot determine whether I ‘have heard, read or dreamt it, and I am always at aloss to 
know how much to believeof my own stories. 


The Westminster Review has the same sentiment, borrowing from Pike, 
Long, Irving and other misled American authors: 


From the valley of the Mississippi to the Rocky mountains, the United States territory consists of an 
arid tract extending south nearly to Texas, which has been called the ‘‘Great American Desert.” 


Edward I. Wallace an English writer of 1846, says: 


The caravan of emigrants who undertake the passage (of the desert and the mountasns) take provisions 
for six months, and many of them die on the way. 


Governor Simpson, of the Hudson Bay company, who published his 
journey through the northwest in 1847, has this passage: 

From the inhabited parts of the United States, it (Oregon) is separated by deserts of rock and sand 
on either side of the dividing ridge of mountains—deserts with whose horrors every reader of Washing- 
ton Irving's ‘Astoria’ is familiar. 

The overland expedition of Wilson P. Hunt was not only a calamity 
to John Jacob Astor but to American geography and the general growth 
of the United States toward the Pacific. 

In his ‘Quarto Geography,’ 1849, Olney has a map of the United 
States west of the Indian Territory, Missouri, lowaand Minnesota. There 
is a curving zone extending back in width to the Rocky mountains, and 
from northern Texas to the British line, and lettered “Great American 
Desert,” with this description covering it: ‘‘ This desert is traversed by 
numerous herds of buffaloes and wild horses and inhabited by roving 
tribes of Indians.” The ‘Modern Atlas’ of W.C. Woodbridge, pub- 
lished twenty years before, had the same belt; with the same title, only 
that it there extended south through Texas to the Rio Grande. The 
‘Quarto School Geography’ of Roswell C. Smith, 1852, extends Nebraska 
back through Wyoming to the mountains and says of the whole of it: 
‘*Little better than a desert.” Whilethe region north of Nebraska and 
extending west to the mountains, substantially Dakota, ‘‘ resembles 
Nebraska in soil.” Our school geographies, down to very late years, have 
taught the children the same mistakes about an uninhabitable region 
beyond the Mississippi and the Missouri. 

It has already been shown that English interests in Oregon, while its 
title and occupation were yet open questions, studiously added area and 
horrors to the ‘‘ desert,” said to intervene between the states and that ter- 
ritory. Twenty-five years later the English policy to settle their country 
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between the Lake Superior region and the Pacific, led English writers to 
perpetuate and propagate the dying delusion of a Great American Desert. 
In the Westminster Review for July, 1867, the author makes a damaging 
attack on the Hudson Bay company for keeping a tract of country ‘‘nearly 
as large as the whole United States and more than half the size of Europe 
as a vast preserve for the fur-bearing animals.” In order to do this, the 
writer says that ‘‘the company has studiously cultivated the opinion that 
all Rupert’s Land [the Hudson Bay Basin] is a howling wilderness, a desert, 
where half-starved animals and men wage war for life on each other, and 
that nothing induces settlement.” 

Now, after the exclusive rights of that huge monopoly had reverted to 
the crown, and the English government discovered that its eminent inter- 
est lay in opening up this magnificent country between Ontario and the 
Pacific to their own emigrants and trade, the writer proceeds to adopt the 
policy that he has reprobated in the Hudson Bay company. South of the 
parallel of forty-nine, which divides the two countries, the Review says: 

From the valley of the Mississippi to the Rocky mountains, the United States territory consists of an 
arid tract extending south nearly to Texas, which has been called the ‘‘Great American Desert.” This 
sterile region, covering such an immense area, contains but a few thousand miles offertileland. . . . 
North of this is the zone of mixed country named the Fertile Belt, which is drained by the Red, Assini- 
boine and Saskatchewan, and constitutes the basin of Lake Winnipeg. It consists of an undulating, 
park-like country, where prairies, covered with luxuriant grasses, are mingled with stretches of wood- 
land, and well-watered by numerous lakes and streams. . . . Nature, marching from east to west, 
showered her bounties on the land of the United States, until she reached the Mississippi, but there she 
turned aside and went northward to favor British territory. 

It is an interesting discovery in physical geography that in the six days 
of creation, or somewhere in the glacial eras, nature was so predetermined 
and took so sharp a turn north, after passing the Mississippi, just “to favor 
British territory” and advertise the Canadian Pacific railroad. Yet accord- 
ing to present appearances, Iowa and Minnesota and Dakota were not 
totally disinherited in the will and legacies of nature. Indeed the author 
elsewhere, by a kind of human codicil, admits the two former and Kansas 
to “this beautiful region.” 

Returning to the English side of the line, the British author continues: 


It appears that there are from sixty thousand to one hundred thousand square miles lying directly be- 
tween the two colonies and British Columbia, which possess every. possible qualification tor agricultural 
purposes. 


Concerning which belt the Review quotes Lord Selkirk as saying: 


If these regions were occupied by an industrious population they might afford ample means of sub- 
sistence to more than thirty millions of British subjects. 
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No doubt these are fair statements of the qualities, areas and possibili- 
ties of the English possessions in. question, and the English government 
did not recover itself any too soon from a grasping and uncivilizing 
monopoly. Referring to the Northern Pacific railroad, while writing for 
the Canadian Pacific, the Westminster says: 


A road has been carried, not through a beautiful country, like the Fertile Belt (of the Canadian Pacific), 
but through the barren wilderness of the ‘‘American Desert,” inhabited by fierce and hostile Indians. . 
° . As the neighboring state of Minnesota fills up, American emigrants will throng more and more 
over the boundary into the Fertile Belt. They cannot spread westward within the limits of the United 
States, for the Great American Desert forbids it. 


It does not seem needful to dwell farther on the earlier outlines and de- 
scription of this famous and fabled region, as government reports, text- 
books and periodicals have presented it. The area of it began to contract 
on the eastern border, when the Americans began, about 1843, to study 
earnestly the Oregon question, and since that date it has shown a steady 
diminution on the maps and in books. Official reports of state and terri- 
torial surveys, text-books and magazines have produced immense shrink- 
age in ‘‘arid tracts,” ‘‘great swamps,” ‘‘ sterile sand,” ‘‘steppes of Asia” 
and ‘‘the barren wilderness af the American Desert.” Colton, the geog- 
rapher, in 1867, draws a heavy pen through his former desert. When 
writing of Kansas he says: ‘‘The western portion is not so well adapted 
to sustain a large population as the more eastern districts.” In his edi- 
tion of 1877 he still further diminishes the traditional barrenness, and con- 
fines the Mauvaises Terres to a limited area in northwestern Nebraska 
and southwestern Dakota, around the sources of the North Platte and 
White Earth rivers. This is quite in contrast with his statement in 1856, 
when, covering an extent of country from Fort Laramie to Wood river— 
three hundred miles—he says: ‘‘ Entirely unfit for cultivation,” and of a 
wide range south of the Platte and extending into Kansas he remarks: 
‘*Much of this country is unproductive and sterile.” The American 
Desert, while able to confront corps of civil and military engineers and ex- 
plorers, has not been able to make a stand against the invading army of 
farming immigration, and it has slowly retreated toward the mountains. 
One section has turned to bay, like an animal of the chase, in south- 
western Dakota and northwestern Nebraska, but for what length of time 
remains to be seen. Some labor has been expended by the writer in ob- 
taining information down to date from old residents of that region and of 
scientific experts who have made official surveys of it for the government, 
that the reader might see the American Sahara in its latest exhibitions. 


tJ gins 
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A. D., of Franklin county, took residence in Nebraska in 1869, and, as 
a professional man, has traversed the state quite extensively, He writes 
me: 

I came to Butler county in the fall of 1869, making my home on the Platte. It was then thought 
that “over the bluffs,” that is, outside the Platte valley, the soil was of no account. There were three 
small school districts along the river. When I left in 1880 there were sixty-three school districts in the 
county, and scarcely a foot of public land to be had, every section occupied. It was thought in 1869 
that there was very little land worth the having west of Butler county. How immigration, with the 
plough, scattered our theories to the winds—changed our theories notwithstanding the winds! 


Since that date, fifteen years, settlements in Nebraska have moved west, 
from the centre meridian of Butler county, fifty miles on the shortest 
limit and one hundred on the longest limit. This latter movement em- 
braces a belt one-third the width of the state. On the two railroads run- 
ning across the state there are continuous settlements to the Colorado and 
Wyoming lines. The average progress west along our entire border, 
from the British to the Mexican boundaries, has been sixteen miles a year 
for forty years, but into these desert lands, so supposed, the average has 
been reduced. 

Another resident of Nebraska since 1867, says: 


My own impression is that the Bad Lands are about the best part of our state, and that the American 
Desert is destined to blossom as the rose. There is sand in small quantities distributed over vast areas, 
and some of our farmers like a little sand and some would have more. . . . Some of our citizens 
have traveled in western Nebraska, where report said the poor land was, and they pronounce that very 
portion of country excellent for grazing. . . . There is a clay vegetable mold, loam, in the sand 
along the Elkhorn and the Beaver, which holds the sand in place, and the ratio is sufficient to make 
good soil in places where some farmers would declare, at sight, that that land is worthless. 


Professor J. E. Todd, of the United States geological survey, a man 
of thorough, cautious and clear views, says of Nebraska: 


I believe that the great desideratum is water. The soil is good enough, but the water is, over much 
of the region, one hundred feet below the surface, or more. I believe, however, that the rainfall is in- 
creasing over the whole region, and I presume that eventually the whole may be inhabited quite thickly, 
but it will be by the help of irrigation. . . . I should consider the ‘‘barrens” of Nebraska good 
grazing land as a rule. : 

Another, who had assisted in an official survey of the northwestern 
portion of the states, estimates the Bad Lands at less t!1n thirty town- 
ships, that is, less than a thousand square miles. 

Of those whose opinions lie in manuscript before the writer, but one 
man will be quoted—W. F. K.—who was a resident business man in the 
state for ten years, and part of that time Indian agent for the government. 
As he has traveled over every portion of the state, his opiniuns are to be 
received as weighty and correct. Having traversed in one trip much of 
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the Republican valley and the South Platte from its mouth to its source, 
he remarks: 


I can truly say that, in my judgment, there is not an acre of ground in southwestern Nebraska, where 
it is possible to irrigate the soil, but that any of the hardier products can be raised in abundance; and 
the uplands are as fine a natural pasturage as can be found in the world, and are already covered by 
thousands of heads of stock that live on its grasses the year round. The same can be said of the bottom 
lands in the northwest part of the state. . . . There is a strip of land lying between the North 
Platte and the Niobrara, of perhaps an average width, north and south, of fifty miles, by one hundred 
and fifty east and west, comprising sand-hills, covered by a scant vegetation, that will support a limited 
amount of stock. Between the Niobrara and White rivers is a strip of rocky, broken lands of an average 
width, north and south, of twenty miles, by a hundred or more east and west, covered by an abundant 
growth of fair quality of pine timber. And now comes the only actual part of Nebraska that can be 
called a desert. It is contained in that part of the country lying between the White river and the north 
boundary of the state, less than thirty miles north and south by perhaps a hundred east and west. So 
you will see that Colton is away off, wrong, when he says that the Bad Lands, or Mauraises Terres, 
comprise a tenth of the state. 


Of the great central and eastern sections of the state, he adds: 


All who have ever lived there know that the natural soil is far superior to the made gardens of New 
England. 


On an official United States map of Nebraska.* drawn from govern- 
ment surverys under the department of the Platte, there is a curving belt 
extending from the Platte to the Niobrara and northern boundary, char- 
acterized by sand hills, with some alkali marshes. -A thin, coarse grass 
covers the summits of the hills, and a rank, thick growth the valleys. 
Since it was so mapped, in 1881, thrifty settlements have entered the 
southern and northern sections of this belt. Here, as elsewhere, such 
regions, at first sight to the soldier and amateur explorer so forbidding, 
have yielded to the farmer. Twenty-five years ago the eastern third Jf 
Nebraska, now so thrifty in agriculture, would have been mapped in che 
same way even as Long and Pike did sixty and seventy years ago. 

Passing from Northwestern Nebraska into Dakota one continues in these 
Bad Lands, so called, and may traverse a region of them right and left and 
to the eastward and northerly of the Black Hills, as large as Massachusetts. 
Primeval volcanic action and the abrasion of the weather for long centu- 
ries, have left pyramid rocks, as in the Garden of the Gods, and wild 
ravines and gulches. The buttes, pyramids, or mounds, take on all forms, 
and some the height of one hundred and fifty feet. The soil is fertile, 
sometimes to an excess, and the high mesias, as well as the intervales, are 
covered with heavy grasses, and by their attraction to grazing animals 
make the region quite a game park. 





* Map of Nebraska, compiled and drawn under the direction of Captain W. S. Stanton. Headquar- 
ters, Dept. of the Platte, Ft. Omaha, Nebraska, June 23, 1881. 
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The careless interchange of the terms ‘‘Bad Land” and ‘‘desert,” as if 
the two were synonymous, has done much to mislead and to give the im- 
pression that the Bad Lands are barren. This is far from fact, and the 
error has arisen from the only partial adoption of the title that the early 
trapping and trading French voyageurs gave to these weird lands. Because 
of the gulches and little canyons that intersect them, and from the fatty, 
sticky, ‘‘gumbo” quality of the soil, they found it quite difficult to travel 
there with ponies and pack animals, and, therefore, named such regions as 
mauvatses terres pour traverser. Writers and geographers have taken, for 
abbreviation, the first half only of the phrase, and so have applied the 
word bad to the soil, whereas it belongs only to the pony trail through it. 

The library of errors, which we have been gleaning, is exceedingly in- 
teresting reading, as in contrast with the existing facts. The old authors 
come to view much as the fossils of extinct races in a cabinet of natural 
history. To follow to-day, as we have, on the trail of Pike and Long and 
Irving, and find those innumerable herds, and grain fields by the thousand 
acres, and magnificent cities, and railways in the ‘‘desert,” carries one 
through the amazing into the amusing in official and literary works. It is 
among vivid and happy memories that we once rode, in a prairie wagon, 
sixteen miles through continuous wheat fields of individual and German 
farms; and by cars through one wheat farm of thirty thousand acres, 
affording six hundred thousand bushels a year; and thirty minutes, by the 
held watch, at fair railroad speed, along a field of corn undivided by any 
fence or opening—ten miles of corn. These were on Pike’s barren fron- 
tier, providentially interposed to keep the young republic from spreading 
there to its ruin; and on portions of Long’s regions, ‘‘bearing a manifest 
resemblance to the deserts of Siberia.” This corn and wheat was west of 
the meridian of the mouth of the Platte, described by Greenhow as late 
as 1845 as ‘‘uninhabitable by a people depending upon agriculture.” Nor 
are the three grain regions, visited and inspected, exceptional and selected. 
They are incidental to any of the great north and south thoroughfares 
between the two Red rivers of the United States—the Manitoban and the 
Texan. These grains and herds are in the ‘‘arid tract extending south 
nearly to Texas,” according to the Westminster Review, which tract, the 
Edinburgh said, had ‘‘a general breadth of ‘six hundred or seven hundred 
miles, and extends from south to north nearly fourteen hundred miles.” 
It is the same ‘‘Great American Desert” which to-day is putting cereals 
and meat within the reach of hungry Europe. And yet, as late as 1873, 
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this same American Desert is made to reappear on the more advanced 
points (somewhat broken by arable land), extending from Mexico to the 
British line. Like the old military narratives, it is set forth by a soldier, 
and “described from personal observation extending through fourteen 
years of military service on the plains.” The article* is a record of ex- 
tended travel, and embraces much valuable information, with this just and 
general caution : 


There are, of course, in so summary an account, many fine sections of limited extent, which could not 
be noticed in a sketch which undertakes to give only general characteristics. 
The general takes and states clearly his position, like an old soldier that 
he is: 


That the western limit of our agricultural lands has already been reached (1873) 7 settlements along 
the frontier from the Rio Grande to the forty-ninth parallel of latitude. 4 * We have 
reached the border all along from anaes to Texas, where land for nothing is no cheaper than good land 
at thirty dollars an acre. 4 . From the one hundredth meridian to the Sierra Nevada 
mountains, a distance of twelve hundred miles, there is not more than one acre to the hundred that has 
any appreciable value for agricultural purposes, or that will, for the next hundred years, sell for any ap- 
preciable sum. Moreover, for one hundred miles before reaching that meridian there is comparatively 
little good land. ‘i . f It is possible that at some remote period the good lands of the 
country may be so densely populated as to cause many to seek a precarious existence by such meagre 
farming as is possible in this region. * * We must soon face a condition of facts utterly 
new in the economy of the country, when not new but old states must make room for the increase of 


population.” 

The north and south line, therefore, according to General Hazen, along 
which tillable land disappears, mostly on the east of it, and land without 
any appreciable value for agriculture takes possession mostly of the west 
of it—a line dividing, in a general way, between the fertile and the barren 
—would start on the British border near Pembina and run near Yankton, 
Dakota; Ellsworth, Kansas, and by Wichita through Texas. On the west 
ot the Mississippi the general gives the area of this worthless land, of 
course only by a general estimation, in this way: Of Dakota, excepting 
a few small fertile strips, he says that not one acre in a hundred is fit for 
agriculture, One half only of Nebraska and of Kansas he concedes to the 
farmer; one acre in twenty-five in Colorado; one in seventy in New Mex- 
ico; and one in eighty in Arizona. ‘‘The whole amount of arable land 
in Utah is so very small as to scarcely admit of comparison.” Yet else- 
where this writer gives ‘‘slightly over a hundredth of the area as arable.” 
It is the half of Kansas west of the meridian of Fort Hayes that the 





***The Great Middle Region of the United States and its Limited Space of Arable Land,” by General 
W. B. Hazen. North American Review, January, 1875. 
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general places in the list of desert lands. Of California this strong re- 
mark is made : 

About one-third of the western half of the state is available, while not more than a twentieth of the 
eastern part can be used by any of the processes of farming which will be used in America for a hundred 
years to come, 

Montana, he estimates, has about one million of acres of fine land for 
the farmer out of her ninety-two millions. The fertile and inviting valley 
of the Yellowstone, as is generally understood, General Hazen pronounces 
“a myth.” One half of Texas he regards as dry, broken and barren 
country and unfit for agriculture. Nearly or quite one half of the In- 
dian Territory on the west is surrendered as too dry and barren to till. 
Nevada is classed with Utah in general description, having ‘‘only the 
merest patches of arable land,’ with the estimate of not more than one 
acre to the hundred. Idaho follows Montana in the general outlines of 
quality for a farming population, or about one to a hundred of arable land. 
In passing from Idaho into Oregon and Washington, our author looks in 
vain for the ‘‘ broad, rich valley of the Columbia.” This river, he says, 
chafes through mountain gorges, with here and there a valley, along 
which, if a trail be possible ‘‘the wheels cut into a loose, arid sand, with 
here and there a sage bush so large as to have grown into a shrub with a 
stalk several inches in diameter, and extending its branches over several 
yards of: ground. We find these general features of a broken, mountain- 
ous country till we cross the Sierra.” 

This leaves about two-thirds of Oregon and Washington to be added to 
the arid, rocky and desolate regions which General Hazen has been col- 
lecting and sketching in his article on North America. 

After this manner, in per cents. and descriptions, General Hazen passes 
in review fifteen states and territories. They aggregate about 1,760,000 
square miles, of which he estimates about 350,000 square miles as arable 
—only about one-fifth of the whole. In the lands called arable he included 
only those that are irrigable, and so, after deducting all that can in any 
ordinary circumstances be put under the plough, he leaves in the region 
outlined about 1,460,000 square miles of territory that no processes of 
farming now known can utilize. The amount of desert or ‘‘ bad” land is 
equal to about one hundred and fifty-six states as large as Massachusetts. 
The non-arable area of General Hazen is equal to the German Empire, 
France, Great Britain and Ireland, Italy Spain Sweden, Norway, Belgium, 
Portugal, Switzerland and Greece. 
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This article in the North American recalls at once the narratives of the 
expeditions of Pike and Long and other explorers, who, during this entire 
century, have been furnishing our geographer and our untraveled authors 
with materials for the ‘‘Great American Desert.” The historical germ of 
this Sahara appears in Jefferson’s letter to Dupont, already quoted, in which 
he calls the tract about to be purchased ‘‘a barren land.” 

As a rule agriculturists are not good civil engineers and would do but 
poorly in locating military roads and forts. Is it not possible that mili- 
tary men would be equally unfortunate in discovering agricultural lands 
and in locating farms? At least, it remains to be explained why officers 
of the army, in their reconnoissances, reported the original and wild lands 
now making Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas, as naturally 
unfit for human habitation. A possible explanation may lurk in this 
grave confession of General Hazen: 

The government has, year after year, at great expense, sent parties of sczentific men to traverse these 
countries ; to gather up, describe and publish all that could be found out relative to beasts, birds, insects 
and fishes, and every conceivable, creeping, crawling or flying creature ; also correct reports of its geol- 
ogy. But I have never known any one charged to learn and report that most important of all items, 
“whether it is good for agriculture.” 

In calling public attention to this vast amount, as he estimates it, of 
desert land and bad land, uninhabitable for various reasons, General Hazen 
dwells prominently on the great northern belt from the valley to the 
Pacific. It is due to him to say that in his judgment ‘‘military or state 
considerations seem sufficient to warrant the construction of one road [rail- 
road] which, for many reasons, should have been built along the thirty- 
second parallel, as it probably would have been had the south been repre- 
sented in congress.” In his hostility to the Northern Pacific, the author 
permits himself to speak of its advertisements as containing “more or less 
positive falsehoods ; issuing a series of misrepresentations of the climate,” 
and that eight years before, when in the valley of the Yellowstone, he 
‘* saw the iniquity of the whole scheme.” Jefferson Davis, when secre- 
tary of war, 1853-7, had a similar hostility to a northern railway and 
approbation for a southern one, from the Mississippi to the Pacific. Under 
his direction Lieutenant Stevens made a survey of the northern country, 
and the official report of it was so favorable and tempting to immigration, 
from its rich natural resources, and so inviting to a trans-continental rail- 
road, that the secretary mutilated it before publication, lest it should dam- 
age his southern policy and his schemes for a railroad on the thirty-second 
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parallel. Afterwards, when he was otherwise very busy in the civil war, 
the suppressed portions of the report were published. 

Be the explanation what it may, as to this presentation of so much so- 
called worthless land in our northwest, the fact confronts us that farmers, 
with wagons and plows and families, have carried their surveys into these 
fabulous barrens and deserts, and have converted them into the most mag- 
nificent farming lands in the world. At last the government appears to 
have conquered fable and legend, for it has followed up this myth of a 
‘‘desert’’ as a retreating mirage and finally located what little of sub- 
stance it has. On the government map of 1882, based on the public sur- 
veys and issued from the General Land Office, this much magnified and 
long sought waste is placed on the southwest of Salt Lake and somewhat 
bordering it. The barren tract is much less than twice the area of our 
smallest state, Rhode Island—1,085 square miles—and bears the name so 
long a terror in our own country and in Europe—‘‘Great American 
Desert!’’ Under the immigrant invasion and pressure of farmers, mechan- 
ics, manufacturers and merchants, with schools and churches and colleges 
and legislatures and courts and elections, this spectre has retreated thir- 
teen hundred miles from the west bank of the Mississippi. It remains to 
be seen whether the retreat will be continued, even in thé face of official 
reports to the contrary, as it has thus far been made. 

In the late elaborate and valuable report of Major J. W. Powell,* he 
says as to agriculture: ‘‘ Experience teaches that it is not wise to depend 
upon rainfall where the amount is less than twenty inches annually,” and 
this should be distributed with some evenness through the year. The 
border-line of this twenty-inch rainfall ‘‘begins on the southern boundary 
of the United States, about sixty miles west of Brownsville, on the Rio 
Grandé del Norte, and intersects the northern boundary about fifty miles 
east of Pembina.” 

The westward growth of the nation since 1803, and specially since the 
locomotive arrived first on the Mississippi, in 1854, and at Rock Island, 
makes us quite skeptical whether agriculture will respect Powell’s line and 
pause on it. Hitherto it has not much regarded scientific and military 
limitations. Major Powell well says that ‘‘far too much attention has 
heretofore been paid to the chemical constitution of soils, . . . and 
that a stranger entering the arid region is apt to conclude that the soils 
are sterile, because of their chemical composition; but experience demon- 


* “ Arid Lands of the United States,” 1879, 
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strates the fact that all soils are suitable for agricultural purposes when 
properly supplied with water.’”* As yet the supply of water for irrigating 
is but poorly utilized, and how much it can do, but poorly known, A 
cubic foot of running water per second will make a hundred acres fruitful, 
and the water shed on either slope of the Rocky mountains and Sierras is 
provided with many and magnificent streams. It is to be hoped that the 
government will move in good time to prevent huge water monopolies in 
our deep interior, since it has been somewhat too late in preventing land 
monopolies. A national water office, as well constituted and managed as 
the land office, might do much in handling and distributing equitably to 
private owners those magnificent streams that flow east and south and 
west from the Rocky mountains and the Sierras, and thus finally make 
those arid and desert lands to rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

Moreover, the increase of the water supply, when a country is opened 
by settlement, has an important bearing on this subject. That this in- 
crease does take place should be conceded. In his report, Major Powell 
embraces Gibert’s report on the water supply of the interior. Gibert says 
that the settlers ‘‘ frequently told me that whenever and wherever a settle- 
ment was established there followed in a few years an increase of 
water supply.”” Professor Cyrus Thomas made a careful ‘study of the in- 
crease of the water supply at the western edge of the plains in 1869, and 
Doctor Hayden thus reports him in his ‘ Report for 1867-8-9,’ pp. 237: 

Since the territory (Colorado) has begun to be settled, towns and cities built up, farms cultivated, 
mines opened and roads made and traveled, there has been a gradual increase of moisture.” 

Concerning the Catholic missions in New Mexico and California, Major 


Powell says: 


In this history of the settlement of the several districts an important fact has been ona: ob- 
served—in the first years of the settlement the streams have steadily increased in volume. “ 
The increase is abundantly proved; it is a matter of universal experience. The observations of the 
writer thereon have been widely extended.* 


The Utah basin furnishes a bold illustration of this increase of water, be 
the cause what it may. Between 1850 and 1860 Great Salt Lake made a 
steady and apparently permanent gain of between seven and eight feet. 
It increased its area by overflow of its ancient shores from 1750 square 
miles to 2166—a gain of about seventeen per cent. Perhaps as careful a 

study of other arid, yet occupied, lands would show an encouraging in- 
crease of water supply. Whether the increase is due to settlement or to 





* Do. p. 10. tReport pp. 90-91. 
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some occult natural causes is a mooted question, but it is not philosoph- 
ical to deny the facts because we cannot explain them. The practical 
thing is to see the twenty-inch water line and the front of an agricultural 
immigration move off westward pari passu, even as they have been 
doing to some extent for half a century. The grasses and the trees thrive 
beyond it, and why not the cereals and the vegetables, when man, by the 
sweat of his face, becomes auxiliary to nature? Does the farm need 
more moisture than the forest, or the wheat and corn kernels more than 
the acorn or the walnut? 

It remains only to state, in a few brief sentences and in certain statis- 
tics not remarkably dry to an American, and especially one of the western 
type, what has been done in the way of settling and civilizing this 
‘‘desert.”” It was the opinion of Lieutenant Pike that immigrants would 
be compelled from very barrenness to limit their wanderings ‘‘to the bor- 
ders of the Missouri and Mississippi, while they leave the prairies, in- 
capable of cultivation, to the wandering and uncivilized aborigines of the 
country.” This government explorer abandons to natural isolation and 
to the American Bedouins, our territory between the British line and 
southern Arkansas, and west from the Mississippi tothe mountains. This 
quadrant now embraces Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Kansas, Arkansas to the Indian Territory—an area in total equal to nine 
New Englands. As the latter, a region as large as eight states like Mas- 
sachusetts and organized solely for Indian occupation in 1844, has not 
been open and exposed to white development, it cannot be embraced in 
the summary of facts to follow. It may be said, however, in this connec- 
tion, that its equal development is merely a question of time, for in some 
explorations of it in 1880 we marked it as no way inferior to Missouri for 
human homes, and therefore will be occupied as densely as the other seven 
divisions. Ina half dozen or so of particulars it can now be shown how 
immigrants, with their agricultural, mechanical and manufacturing instru- 
ments, have surveyed and rescued this region from military explorers and 
dismal congressional reports. Aggregating the population of the six 
states and one territory named, when the respective census of each was 
first taken, it appears that they all then had 472,040 inhabitants. The 
total population of the seven in 1880 was 8,746,044. This is something 
more than one-sixth of the country, and more than double the popula- 
tion of New England and a fair show for Pike’s prairie regions ‘‘ incapable 
of cultivation,” and Long’s ‘‘abode of perpetual isolation.” 


5 , 
we 
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The grain products of the quadrant in question, as reported in 1880 (for 
1879) were 642,416,200. This is more than forty times the total amount 
of the same six grains in all New England for the same year. These _ 
grains are barley, buckwheat, Indian corn, oats, rye and wheat. Nor is 
it in cereals alone that this desert land, so-called, has shown in its products. 
The cash value of its manufactures is reported by the last census to have 
been $365,098,571 in the year 1879, and, what is much more significant, 
during the same year this region had in the public schools 1,567, 164 pupils 
—young ‘‘American Bedouins.” 

Minnesota is the northeast corner of the traditional desert, and we 
think of it now mainly as a wheatfield, ten times the area of Massachu- 
setts. Yet note the timber item in its natural wealth. A belt of 3,200,000 
acres of white and black oak, maple, hickory, basswood, cottonwood, 
elm, tamarack and other hard woods up to the number of thirty varieties, 
stretches across the middle of the state. In the northeast of it is an im- 
mense pine forest of 13,440,000 acres, more than twice the number of 
acres in Massachusetts—5, 321,600. 

By act of congress of March 3, 1877, certain lands were declared to be 
and named Desert Land, lying mostly to the westward of the mythical 
desert which we have been following. Of these lands three things are to 
be said: (1.) They embrace a great portion of the timber lands, (2) and 
of the grazing or ranching lands, and (3) of the mining lands of the nations, 
as coal, iron, copper and the precious metals, and these lands are in de- 
mand. From March 8, 1877, the date of the act, to June 30, 1882, 3,849 
entries of such land were made, and the land office treasury received for 
the same $291,849.71. Thousands of farms and homes have been intro- 
duced into such desert lands, with mining camps and towns and cities, and 
a network of railway is being thrown over the whole. 

For fifty years an army of agricultural invaders, crossing the Mississippi, 
have been crowding the “Great American Desert” toward the Pacific; 
and they have made annually the daily march of the Roman army in its 
conquering progress—sixteen miles. Lately our scientific explorers have 
discovered that this ghostly desert has been displaced by the best timber 
lands and grazing lands and mineral lands of the world, it never having 
been more than a ghostly delusion. 

Tradition ascribes a remarkable act to Franklin. In one of those courtly 
halls and gatherings in Europe, where nobility and statesmanship and 
diplomacy were toying with the en there hung a map of the 
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United States, with that disheartening inscription, curving from the Texan 
to the British border—‘‘The Great American Desert.” Franklin seized a 
pen and drew a broad, erasing line through the title. Was it nota pro- 


phetic pen which Benjamin Franklin then used? 
« W. Barrows. 





THE EXPEDITION AND CONQUESTS OF GENERAL GEORGE 
ROGERS CLARK, IN 1778-79. 


The treaty of 1783, which closed the war that separated the colonies 
from the mother country, was not readily adjusted. The passing months 
slipped by till they made a considerable aggregate while the negotiations 
were pending. They may have seemed to fly rapidly to those engaged in 
the business of arrangement, but the time appeared to go on leaden wings 
to the anxious, distracted colonists. 

The main difficulties in the way of an adjustment were connected with 
the fisheries on the Atlantic coast and the western boundary of the new 
country about to take its place in the family of nations. Of the two 
points in dispute, the former was the less difficult to adjust, and of it a 
disposition was earlier made. 

It was long before the question relative to boundary could be satisfac- 
torily adjusted. France and Spain united with Great Britain in the desire 
and in the effort to restrict the growth of the young republic and shut it 
up within the narrowest limits that could be imposed. One or two hin- 
drances were in the way of their effecting their desires. When France 
entered into an alliance with the United States, one of the conditions of 
the treaty was that peace with England should not be made by that 
government until the independence of the United States, in all its entirety, 
should be acknowledged by Great Britain. By this compact the nation 
was bound, so that the question as to what territory was actually in pos- 
session of the United States when hostilities ceased was one of prime 
importance, and the answer to it must determine the line of action, at 
least, for France. 

The territory beyond the disputed line was readily disposed of. Eng- 
land gave up the Floridas to Spain. France relinquished all claim to its 
once splendid domain and accepted instead thereof the Bermudas. Eng- 
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land retained the extended territory in the north. But neither of the 
three great powers that had taken the adjustment of matters into their 
hands showed much generosity toward the United States. Differing in 
many things, they agreed in wishing to prevent the expansion of the new 
country toward thé west. There was at first an attempt to make the Alle- 
ghanies a cordon to bind them in and prevent growth in that direction. 
The utmost liberality of the triple governments sufficed only to grant the 
Ohio river for the western boundary. Neither of the nations cared very 
much who should have the vast territory lying to the westward, so that the 
United States did not have it. If it could be saved from the grasp of the 
young nation that had already given proof of will to purpose and energy 
to perform, after-consideration might determine what disposition should 
be made of it. 

The commissioners from the United States were Benjamin Franklin, 
John Adams and John Jay. Monsieur Vergennes, the able minister of 
Louis XVI, so argued the case with Dr. Franklin and so presented the 
difficulty, if not impossibility, of securing peace on any better terms than 
making the Ohio river the boundary, that, fearing to lose the whole by 
trying to grasp too much, he was finally induced to agree to accept that 
condition rather than run the risk of renewing the war by demanding 
more territory. John Jay also was persuaded to consent to the same, 
though he yielded with much reluctance. There remained only John 
Adams to be won over to that view of the case. But he, with far-seeing eye, 
saw that a great nation could not be built up on the Atlantic coast if sev- 
ered from the Mississippi river and the west. To him it seemed the man- 
ifest purpose and intent of Providence that, in the lap of this continent, 
there should be a mighty nation between the eastern and western extrem- 


ities, of which the Mississippi should be the bond of union. There could 
be no great, compact and powerful government that did not own and con- 


trol the great Father of Rivers, which, taking up the waters shed by the 
Alleghanies on the east and holding them in his hands while he gathers 
together the drainage of the Rocky mountains on the west, goes on his 
way with the commingled flood till he pours the whole into the great 
ocean; and to the prophetic eye there could be seen to go on the surface 
of the flood the commerce of a great nation, that owned and governed 
the whole—the offering of a free people to the welfare and business of the 
world. It was plain to see that a nation that would be great must hold 
the Mississippi and its tributaries in its possession. When, therefore, the 


ee. 
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proposition was made to him to fall short of this goal and take the Ohio 
river as a boundary for his country, and thereby relinquish all right to the 
magnificent domain lying to the westward, sturdy John Adams said: No! 
never! and he declared that, sooner than agree to such terms, he would 
go home and exhort his countrymen to buckle on their swords again and 
load their guns anew and fight till there was no more blood to be poured 
out or until their just demands were agreed to. 

Yet his remonstrance and opposition would not have availed had not 
the claim to territory west of the Ohio on the part of the United States ~ 
been based upon a show of right. The guarantee of France enabled the 
commissioners to claim from Great Britain not only all the territory pos- 
sessed by right of purchase or treaty before the war, but also all that had 
been conquered during the war. That, at the commencement of hostili- 
ties, the colonies did not possess a rood of land, not an outpost or a fort 
west of the Ohio, was admitted by all the parties concerned; and but for 
the courage and enterprise of a brave and able man, with a mere handful 
of men as brave as himself, there would not have been the shadow of a 
foundation upon which to base a claim of conquest during the war. 

It will be the purpose of this paper to recount briefly the main particu- 
lars of the enterprise which was attended by results so momentous. 

In introducing the subject in the tenth volume of his history, Mr. Ban- 
croft says: 

An enterprise is now to be recorded which, for the valor of its actors, their fidelity to one another, and 
the seeming feebleness of their means and the great results of their hardihood, remains forever memora- 
ble in the history of the world. 

Before entering upon the relation of the particulars of this expedition, 
it should be premised that, during the revolutionary war, the west was 
left to take care of itself. The eastern states and the people generally 
were too much engrossed by the vicissitudes of the war nearer home to 
give much thought or interest to Kentucky, or any part of the country 
west of the Alleghanies. Hence it came about that the men in the west 
took the matter of self-protection into their own hands and fought ‘‘each 
on his own hook.” They must themselves be the bulwark and defence of 
their families and their homes, They felt quite generally that they were 
uncared for by the confederation—it could scarcely be called a govern- 
ment—and they had, as a consequence, no very strong feelings of love or 
gratitude toward the chief authorities. Nor need it be denied that this 
indifference was reciprocated by the other party concerned. There was 
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considerable apathy felt among many prominent men in the east in regard 
to retaining the western dependencies. It was openly said that there was 
territory enough east of the mountains, the government would be weak- 
ened by the extension of its authority; the increased differences of climate 
and resources would make union between the different parts of the coun- 
try more difficult. ‘‘Let the west go,” they said; ‘‘it is the drop too 
much,” Thus this great territory west of the Alleghanies hung in the 
balance and, for a long: time, it seemed doubtful as to what influence 
would predominate and turn the scale. An apparently. obscure’ and trifl- 
ing event decided the important question. _ 

Whether those who inhabit the great west have been sufficiently con- 
scious of the debt of gratitude they owe to George Rogers Clark, through 
whose courage and valor and hardihood and enterprise this royal domain 
was gained for their use, may well be doubted. 

George Rogers Clark, the hero of the adventure about to be recorded, 
was born in ‘Albemarle county, Virginia, in 1752. - But little is known of 
his early life, except that for a time he'was engaged in surveying, an occu- 
pation that‘seems to have attracted many of the caterptising young men 
of the period.’ He acted 'a part’in ‘‘ Dunsmore’s War,” in 1774, and bore 
himself ‘so well that he was offered a command in the English army. But 
the war-cloud cast its lurid shadows too darkly over the land for him to 
wish place his name on the roll of an army that might soon be pitted against 
his own countrymen, and‘he wished. to be at liberty to offer’ his services 
for the defence of ‘the liberties of his native land. He, therefore, declined 
the flattering offer and held himself in reserve. In 1775 he went to Ken- 
tucky, then a part of Virginia, to see what inducements it held out to at- 
tract young men of courage and enterprise. _ After spending a few months 
there, he came to a favorable conclusion, went back to Virginia and made 
arrangements for a permanent removal. He returned to Kentucky in 1776 
and thenceforth identified his interests with those of the new country, 
which thereafter became his home. During this year the country was 
organized into a’ county and called Kentucky, but continued as before 
under the authority and government of Virginia. ' The county included 
the whole of the present state of Kentucky. In this new and disjointed 
community George Rogers Clark soon came to the front. He wasa born 
leader, and could not anywhere and under any circumstances, for very 
long, have been kept in the background. Of fine personal appearance 
arid commanding presence, he so impressed those with whom ‘he’came ‘in 
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contact with his superiority that its recognition was prompt and sificere. 
Yet he was genial and heartsome to such an extent that it was a willing 
obeisance he gained from the hearts of his fellowmen. The first office 
of trust to which he was chosen was that of representative of the county 
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of Kentucky in the house of burgesses in Virginia. It was the first time 
the district had been represented in the body by which it was governed. 
He and one Gabriel Jones, the other chosen representative, set out to- 
gether. for the capital of Virginia, but their progress was so slow and their 
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journey so long that the legislature had adjourned before they reached 
Williamsburgh, the seat of government. Determined to be of use to the 
county he had been chosen to represent, Clark waited upon the governor, 
the celebrated Patrick Henry, and after stating the necessities and exposed 
condition of the people of Kentucky, asked for a supply of gunpowder to 
help them in defending their homes against the attack of the Indians. It 
was not until after mucli entreaty and skillful manceuvering that he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from the council an order for the needed supply. The 
trouble was not over tlien. He incurred great risk and encountered 
numerous difficulties in getting the gunpowder to Kentucky. 

The British were, at this time, in possession of important posts in the 
west, which had been cedéd ta them by France at the close of the “ French 
and Indian War,” in 1765. Kaskaskia, St. Vincents, now Vincennes, and 
Detroit were all possessed and garrisoned by them. Kaskaskia, situated 
on the right bank of the Kaskaskia river, seven miles above its junction 
with the Mississippi, was settled by the early French explorers a few years 
after La Salle had traversed the country and made it known, in 1683. It 
was the capital of the county of Illinois, or Upper Louisiana, as it was 
called by the French. In 1777, the date of the events to be related, there 
were in the town two hundred and fifty houses, occupied almost entirely . 
by French inhabitants. The English held the fort and received an un- 
willing obedience from the citizens. St. Vincents, now Vincennes, is on 
the Wabash river, one hundred and fifty miles above its mouth. The fort 
was named for Francois Morgan de Vinsenne, who was commandant at 
the post, in 1735. The English had strengthened the fort and given it 
the name of Sackville. Detroit was settled by the French early in the 
eighteenth century and passed into the hands of the English at the same 
time the places already mentioned were ceded to them. These forts were 
depots of supplies for the Indians, where they obtained from the British 
clothing and munitions of war. Thither the savages gathered, and were 
furnished with powder and lead and sent forth to carry death and destruc- 
tion into the settlements along the western border. They were promised 
rewards for all the scalps they brought back with them, but nothing for 
prisoners. Death, therefore, was almost the universal doom of those that 
fell into their hands. | 

The military operations in the eastern and southern states occupied the 
attention of the authorities, both civil aid military. But here was an 
enemy in the rear making continual invasions for purposes of carnage and 
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plunder, dealing out dismay and death with unstinted hands, and there 
were only a few backwoodsmen, either single handed or in small numbers 
banded together, to meet and withstand the cruel and ever watchful foe. 
No hamlet was safe ; no hunter’s cabin was secure. The invader came as 
‘‘a thief in the night,” and oftenest came when least expected. And when 
he came such deeds of cruelty were committed as chill the blood to even 
think of. Women and helpless children were put to death with such tor- 
tures as we can not well believe demons would be willing to inflict upon 
their victims. Nor was this all. ‘The English were endeavoring to unite 
the different tribes under a ‘sort of protectorate, which would enable them 
to secure concerted action, and carry into effect a grand endeavor to 
' visit with ruin and destruction all that dwelt in the settlements along the 
border, from western Pennsylvania to the southern limit of the occupied 
country. This would be such a blow in the rear as the colonies, stagger- 
ing as they already were under the! load of a depreciated currency and a 
weak and almost worthless central’ government, would be almost certain 
to succumb to. There seemed ‘to be no reason why this plan well con- 
cocted on the part of the British, might not be carried out and thor- 
oughly executed. Who can tell whether, if it had been successful, it 
might not have turned the scales, so equally poised, and the effort of the 
colonies to secure their independence proved a failure? But these mach- 
inations of high officials in court and camp were frustrated by a young 
Virginian, a-young man not yet twenty-five, aided by a few scores of men 
as valiant-as he. Major Clark took a comprehensive view of the case, 
and pondered long and well all the circumstances and conditions. He saw 
that while these forts remained in the possession of the British, the dep- 
redations of the Indians would continue. While the evil. fountain re- 
mained, bitter waters would continue to flow therefrom. He was quite con- 
fident that if these forts could be taken from the British and held, and 
garrisoned by the Americans, the Indians could be either awed or bribed 
into neutrality, and possibly might even be converted into allies. It was 
known to him that there was a division among the Delawares, one of the 
most powerful tribes in all the region, a part of them being opposed to 
the English. There was also dissatisfaction among the Shawnees. 
Taking counsel of no one, and assigning to no one reasons for what he 
did, in the summer of the year 1777, he sent two young men, hunters, to 
examine the forts and the country around. They were directed to ascer- 
tain-as exactly as they could the strength of the fortifications, the number 
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ef men-in the garrisons, and to gather up all the information they could get 
from any and every source, and bring back to hima full report. The 
spies returned in the early autumn with a more favorable account than their 
employer expected. The news, so much better than he had ventured to 
hope for, ‘stimulated him to immediate effort. In October he,started for _ 
Williamsburgh to see what aid he could get from the government in carry- 
ing out a plan upon which he had decided. While he was on his way 
Burgoyne surrendered, and the affairs of the colonies put on a more en- 
couraging aspect. Victory, for a wonder, had perched on the banners of 
the new republic, and hope, exultant, took a seat by her side. Major 
Clark reached the capital of Virginia November 5, and at once sought an 
interview with Governor Henry. Now, at last, he would unbosom him- 
self. He stated his plans fully, and gave the reasons he had for believing 
not only that they could be executed, but that they must be. He spoke 
to ears willing to hear, and appealed to a heart brave enough to respond 
to any bold endeavor. The desirabieness of reducing these forts was a 
matter that had already received the attention of congress, and the prop- 
osition had been acted upon to the extent of passing a resolution to do 
something, but there it ended. Nothing had been done. As success, or 
any hope of success, must depend upon secrecy, the subject could not be 
brought before the legislature. Only three men were taken into consul- 
tation and trusted with the important secret. These were Thomas Jef- 
ferson, George Mason and George Wythe. These men were courageous 
enough to believe in courage; and while they saw that the undertaking 
was well nigh desperate, the conversation and the whole appearance of 
the man before them made them feel that if success were possible he was 
the man to make it sure. They took, therefore, the responsibility of ap- 
proving the plan and furthering its execution, for Major Clark carried the 
assurance and certificate of success in his person and bearing. He asked 
them to furnish him five hundred men, and the means to equip, organize 
and pay them. After considerable discussion, the governor, by and with 
the advice of his three brave counselors, decided to grant all that Major 
Clark demanded if it were found possible to do so. Promoted to a 
colonelcy, he received, January 2, 1778, two sets of instructions, the one 
for show, the other for use, twelve hundred pounds in degenerated cur- 
rency and the privilege of enlisting his men anywhere west of the Alle- 
ghanies, He also received a guarantee that these men would use their 
best endeavors to secure a grant of three hundred acres of land to every 
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man who enlisted in the undertaking. ‘The governor addressed orders to 
a Virginia officer at Fort Pitt, desiring him to furnish ammunition, boats 
and all necessary equipments. The secret orders which Colonel Clark re- 
ceived from.Governor Henry closed with these words: 


The corps you are to'command are to receive the pay and allowance of militia. pia *- It 
is in contemplation to establish a fort near the mouth of the Ohio, Cannon will be wanted to fortify it. 
Part of those at Kaskaskia will be easily brought thither, or otherwise secured as circumstances will make 
necessary. You are to apply to General Hand at Pittsburgh for powder and lead necessary for this ex- 
pedition. If he can’t supply it, the person who has that which Captain Lynn brought from New 
Orleans.can, .Lead was.sent to Hampshire by my orders that may be delivered to you. Wishing you 
sticcess, 


I am, sir, your humble servant, 
P. HENRY. 

Upon arriving at Fort Pitt, Colonel Clark found it very difficult to raise 
the number of troops he needed, As the object of the expedition could 
not be explained, it_ was. generally supposed that it had for its sole and 
ultimate aim the.protection of the people of Kentucky, and that did not 
excite enthusiasm. -Nor was this the only difficulty. Obstacles of every 
kind were thrown in the way, and a man of less determined spirit would 
have given up-in despair. _ But to Colonel Clark obstacles were only some- 
thing to be overcome, | ‘There was no room for the thought of failure in 
his courageous heart. . Still, with all the effort he could put forth, he only 
succeeded in raising one hundred and fifty of the five hundred men he 
wanted. He sent agents to. Kentucky with the hope that enough men 
could be found there to make. up the complement. Having done all that 
seemed possible in the way-of preparation, he started down the Ohio river 
with the men he had collected and some private adventurers, together 
with some families that had joined-him, The journey had to be performed 
with great caution, fora watchful enemy was always on the alert for an 
opportunity to attack and, if possible, destroy them. While on his way 
down the river, Colonel Clark was cheered and encouraged by the news 
that France had entered into an alliance with the United States. He saw 
in this an omen for good not only to the general cause but also to the 
particular enterprise in which he was about to engage. As the forts he 
intended to attack and take, if possible, were in a territory occupied 
mainly. by French inhabitants, it would go far toward securing their good 
will, and ultimately their assistance, to be able to assure them that the 
king of France and the government of France were friends to his cause 
and enemies to the alien garrison to which they were already none too 
friendly. The voyage down the river was successfully accomplished. and 
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the falls of the Ohio reached in safety.. The troops were landed on Corn 
island, opposite Louisville, and Colonel Clark proceeded to fortify the 
island that he might, with the hope of safety, leave there the families that 
had come with him from Pennsylvania. 

The time-had at last come when he might and ought to reveal to his 
men the important secret that concerned them so nearly. Colonel Clark 
assembled his troops and in a few stirring words made known to them the 
real object of the expedition. It was not to defend Kentucky that they. 
~ had been mustered in, but to take the offensive and dislodge the British 
from the forts which they were making the centres of supplies for the In- 
dians and from whence these savages were sent out to murder defenceless 
women and helpless children and burn and torment every living thing that 
fell: into their hands. The announcement was received with shouts of 
applause. The greater part of the troops were eager to be led against an 
enemy they so cordially hated and would so gladly destroy. Only one 
company refused to go, Captain Dillard’s of Kentucky, the greater part 
of whom improved the first opportunity for deserting. The men expected 
from the ‘Holstein settlements failed to appear, ‘so that the number of 
troops seemed wholly inadequate to accomplish the object for which they 
were about to set out. But there was no such word as fail in Colonel 
Clark’s vocabulary. What he had undertaken to do that he must accom- 
plish. Without further delay he determined to start on his perilous enter- 
prise. With only four companies, and these but partially filled, making an 
aggregate of but one hundred and fifty men, they started on the twenty- 
fourth of June. The troops were permitted to take so much baggage as 
they could, Indian fashion, carry on their backs. According to the pro- 
gramme that Colonel Clark had marked out, the taking of Kaskaskia was 
the first thing to be done. They ran the boats. day and night while de- 
scending the Ohio river. In four days they reached the mouth of the 
Tennessee, and, landing on an island, prepared for their march overland 
to Kaskaskia. While they were making their, preparations a boat came 
down the Ohio, in which were some hunters who had left Kaskaskia only 
eight days before. They were captured and much valuable information 
obtained from them, which, on the whole, was very encouraging to Colonel 
Clark. They said that there were but few Indians now at the fort or in 
the vicinity, and that, as the commandant felt entirely secure from attack, ' 
the discipline was lax and the garrison not kept in the posture of defence. 
The prisoners, after taking the oath of allegiance, asked permission to join 
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the expedition and were gladly accepted. The boats were run into a 
small creek a mile above Fort Massac and hidden, _ From thence the dis- 
tance overland to Kaskaskia was something more than one hundred miles. 

The little army took up its line of march with its courageous leader, 
Colonel Clark, at its head. He fared no better in any way than his men; 
carried his own knapsack and gun, bore his full share in every hardship, 
and with story and song tried to interest and amuse his.men, When the 
difficulties were greatest and most obdurate, he was, or appeared to be, 
most buoyant and confident. Like all successful leaders, he showed his 
fitness for command by his mastery over his men. Their confidence in 
him was entire, and they more and more believed in his ability to do what- 
ever he might choose to undertake, For the first fifty miles the road was 
rough and the march tiresome in the extreme. Then they entered the 
prairies, which, while they were easier to travel over, greatly increased the 
chances. of their discovery, and, consequently, their anxiety. But worse 
things were in store for them. Prairies gave place to swamps and march- 
ing to wading. But worst of all, their supply. of provisions was exhausted 
and they did not dare to shoot game even when they had a chance, lest 
the discharge of a gun might lead to discovery and so be fatal to the suc. 
cess of the expedition, They marched two weary days without anything 
with which to break their painful fast. 

On the evening of the fourth of July, weary, foot-sore and hungry, 
Colonel Clark and his little army came within sight of Kaskaskia. Only 
the river flowed between them and the fort of which they hoped soon to 
take possession, They waited under cover until darkness whose friendly 
hand should spread its veil over the scene and conceal them from the eyes 
of the enemy. When the shades of night had thickened so as to render 
them invisible they marched to a farm-house which was less than a mile 
from the fort, and making the family prisoners, took possession of the 
house. Here they found boats in which to cross the river, and, having 
crossed in silence and stillness, they took up their line of march for the 
fort. They approached so noiselessly that neither the town nor the fort 
was aware of their coming. 

Colonel Clark says in his journal: 


I immediately divided my little army into two divisions ; ordered‘one to surround the town and with 
the other broke into the fort and secured the governor, M. Rocheblame. In fifteen minutes we had every 
street secured and the garrison, with their commandant, prisoners. . . . I sent runners through the 
town, ordering the people on pain of death to keep close in their houses, . . . Before daylight we 
had the whole town disarmed. 
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The garrison was well prepared for resistance, and but for the sudden- 
ness and unexpectedness of the attack, together with their ignorance im 
regard to the very small number of the attacking force, the taking of the 
fort would apparently have been impossible. 

The English had giver the French alarming accounts of the ferocity of 
the “Long Knives,”’ as western men were called. They represented them 
as being more cruel than the savage Indian and more ready to murder and 
pillage. The ignorance and simplicity of the French made them the easy 
dupes of these misrepresentations. Colonel Clark thought it best to make 
capital out of these erroneous opinions and take such a course at first as 
would tend to confirm the belief, in order to enhance the merit of the 
generous treatment he intended ultimately to show them. He dealt out 
severe orders to the inhabitants and required obedience with great strict- 


ness. 

After having excited their fears to such an extent as to almost shut out 
the hope of mercy, Colonel Clark assembled the chief men of the town, 
and after explaining to them the causes of the war between Great Britain 
and her colonies, he told them that though the fate of war had placed 


them in his hands, it was the custom of the Americans to make those 
whom. they captured free; if they were already wearing shackles they 
were knocked off. They had been reduced to subjection by the English. 
The king of France, their king, was the friend of the Americans. He 
had promised to help them in their fight with the British. Therefore, 
Frenchmen everywhere were regarded as brothers by the Americans. 
They were now free to choose. If they preferred to join the British, the 
enemy of France as well as America, they could do so. But if they 
chose to take the oath of allegiance and become American: citizens, they 
might do that, and they should be entitled to all the privileges citizenship 
brought with it. This treatment was so different from what they had ex- 
pected that they were quite bewildered at first and excited to such a pitch 
of joy and astonishment that they seemed scarcely to know what answer 
to make. They soon recovered themselves enough to declare that they 
. should be the happiest people in the world if they might be allowed to 
unite with the Americans. Their priest, Pierre Gibault, had recently come 
from Canada, where he had heard the causes of the war discussed, and he, 
therefore, knew somewhat of the actual merits of the case. He was 
already prejudiced in favor of the American cause, and worked zealously 
to bring his people over to his views. These simple people were-slow to 
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believe that they were really to be left in quiet possession of their homes. 
At their . request, therefore, the. priest waited upon Colonel Clark to ask 
that they might once more be allowed to assemble. in their church and 
worship according to their custom, They did not know what was before 
them—it might be their last meeting this side of the grave. Colonel 
Clark replied that all: he had to do with churches was to protect them 
from insult. They could meetin their church as often as they chose and 
worship God in any way their consciences dictated.. This lenient treat- 
ment completed his conquest of the people. They could. not sufficiently 
show . their gratitude. and, their delight. They. strewed flowers in the 
streets through which he passed, erected pavilions of different colors, and 
finished their ovation. with singing and glad _rejoicings.. But Colonel 
Clark wasted no-time-in receiving these adulations and votive. offerings. 
He began at once to look.about and see what could ‘be done in further- 
ance. of the yet unaccomplished part of his enterprise. _He sent a detach- 
ment of troops under Major Bowmian to Cahokia, a French village sixty 
miles above on the Mississippi. . The, place surrendered without opposi- 
tion. He used every.effort to. make friends of the Indians. around Kas- 
kaskia, and in the attempt was greatly successful... Post St. Vincent was 
an important.prize he was very anxious to secure, and henceforth his plans 
had reference.to that result. But his small force seemed altogether inad- 
equate for its accomplishment, and he knew. not.where to look for. rein- 
forcements. Troops had been promised him from. Virginia and also from 
Kentucky, but they failed. to appear. Colonel Clark kept reports in cir- 
culation.to the effect that recruits in- considerable numbers were coming 
from the Falls of the Ohio, and by persuasion and personal influence he 
enlisted recruits from among the French.. He tried in every way to 
conceal the paucity of numbers abices ranks, and had no reviews. except 
of the guards. 

Again the good priest, Pierre Gibault, came to his relief. . He offered 
to go to St. Vincents and use his influence among the inhabitants and 
induce them, if possible, to espouse the cause of the Americans. The 
fact that France, their native country, had entered into alliance with the 
United States and was.at.war with England, was, he felt.sure, when it 
should be fully explained. to them, a long step towards the desired .end. 
Besides, .the English were not pleasant masters. Haughty and overbear- 
ing, they had-not gained.the good-will of the people they had conquered. 
A. few French gentlemen and a small escort, under the command of Cap- 
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tain Helm, accompanied the priest. Colonel Clark sent a proclamation 
to the people of the village and ‘‘talks” and wampum to the principal 
thiefs of some of the Indian tribes. 

The priest returned in August with an unexpectedly favorable report. 
He found that the commandant of Fort Sackville had gone to Detroit 
and left the defence of the garrison to the French inhabitants of St. Vin- 
cents. The possibility of an attack, or any attempt to take the fort, did 
not seem to have occurred to him. The people were easily persuaded to 
transfer their allegiance, together with Fort Sackville, to the Americans, 
and soon the tri-colored flag was waving where the banner of St. George 
had been for some time displayed. Captain Helm took possession and 
assumed the command of the fort. He then turned his attention to the 
Indians and began his efforts to change them from enemies to friends. 
There was an Indian chief of the Piankashaw tribe who had a village near 
St. Vincents, whose influence was very extensively felt. He had had 
bestowed upon him the soubrequet of the “Grand Door of the Wabash,” 
because nothing could be done in the confederacy of the Wabash without 
his approval. Captain Helm sent the Grand Door a ‘‘talk”’ and a belt of 
wampum. The proud chief was flattered by the attention and was 
shrewd enough to perceive that it was best to be on the winning side and 
make friends with the party in actual possession of authority. He took 
a few days for deliberation and consultation with other chiefs, and then, in 
council assembled, announced that his ‘‘ ideas were changed,” the ‘‘ Big 
Knives” were in the right, and he ‘‘ wanted to tell all the Indians on the 
Wabash to bloody the land no more for the English.” He then jumped 
up and took Captain Helm by the hand, and said that he was now a “‘ Big 
Knife too, and his younger brother.” The other chiefs were not slow in 
following his example. This alliance was attended with the most fortu- 
nate results. Ina short time all the tribes along the Wabash came and 
pledged themselves to be and continue friends to the Americans. The 
English daily lost ground and enthusiasm for their new friends, and the new 
cause increased among the French. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Clark was disciplining his little band of soldiers in 
Kaskaskia, and bringing them to a state of the greatest efficiency. There 
never was a garrison that could boast of a more efficient set of men, or 
those that were more courageous an:l valuable. Everything that tact and 
shrewdness could do, he was doing to strengthen his supports among 
both the French and the Indians. He did not consider himself to have 
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attained but was looking to greater results in the future, in the taking of 
Detroit, after making sure of being able to retain St. Vincents. He kept 
spies out in every direction, so that nothing could transpire without his 
gaining knowledge thereof. The French became continually more and 
more his friends, and were anxious in every way to show their devotion 
to him. He also added Don Francisco de Leyba, the Spanish governor 
' of Illinois, or Upper Louisiana as it was called, to his list of friends. 

But a storm was gathering of which he knew nothing until it was ready 
to burst upon his head. Word was brought him by some of his scouts 
that,Governor Hamilton had descended the Wabash with eight hundred men 
and retaken St. Vincents. The particulars came later. There were only 
two Americans in the garrison when it surrendered—Captain Helm and a 
private. When the attack began Captain Helm placed a cannon in the 
open gate of the fort, which was charged by the soldier, a man named 
Henry, while Captain Helm stood by witha lighted torch ready to touch 
it off. When Governor Hamilton and his troops were within hailing dis- 
tance, Captain Helm cried ‘‘ Halt!’ The governor demanded the 
surrender of the garrison. Captain Helm declared with an oath that no 
man should enter until he knew the terms demanded. The answer was, 
“You shall have the honors of war.” The conditions were accepted, and 
the garrison surrendered with its entire force—one officer and one private! 
The next move of Governor Hamilton was to send a force of forty 
savages, led by white men, to the neighborhood of Kaskaskia for the 
express purpose of capturing Colonel Clark. But the intended victim, 
being forewarned by his faithful spies, escaped, though very narrowly, the 
toils of his would-be captors. Before the facts were fully known in regard 
to this attempt of Governor Hamilton, there were many rumors afloat, 
and, as usual, the truth was greatly exaggerated. It was reported that 
Governor Hamilton, with his entire army, was coming to take Kaskaskia, 
and Colonel Clark, supposing it to be true, determined to burn the part 
of the town too far from the fort to be protected by it, and concentrate 
his strength and his efforts in trying to hold the fort. When laying in 
supplies for his garrison he did not find the people so ready to contribute 
as he wished and expected them to be. They stored away in their own 
houses instead. He thereupon announced that he should first burn those 
houses in which there was the most provisions and stores, so as to prevent 
the supplies from falling into the hands of the enemy. The effect was im- 
mediate, Provisions poured into the fort until there was not found room 
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enough to receive them. But the storm blew over, and the necessity for 
burning the town did not arise. About this time Colonel Clark was very 
much elated by the intelligence that General McIntosh had left Pittsburgh 
at the head. of a considerable force, with the intention of taking Detroit, 
and for some time he was in the daily expectation of hearing that another 
had done what he had so ardently desired to do himself, and he was 
patriotic enough to be quite content to have the thing done no matter who 
did it. But in this he was mistaken and rejoiced too soon. Detroit was 
not taken then nor afterwards. 

Colonel Clark was fully aware of the perilousness of his situation with 
a mere handful of men, far from any base of supplies, with no reserve 
corps or place of refuge to which he could flee in case of defeat. He 
says: ‘‘I would have bound myself a slave for seven years to have had 
five hundred troops.”” He came to the conclusion, after mature delibera- 
tion, that the only safe thing for him to do was to take the offensive. Like 
Hannibal, he must carry the war to the doors of the enemy. ‘‘I knew,” 
he says, ‘‘that if I did not take him he would take me.” 

It was now midwinter and the English commandant felt secure from 
attack. He felt sure that no offensive measures would be taken by the 
enemy before spring, and he intended to forestall any attempt on the part 
of Colonel Clark by being ready to take the initiative at the earliest possi- 
ble moment when the time came to renew hostilities. He had large plans 
for the spring campaign. The taking of Kaskaskia and the annihilation 
of Colonel Clark was a mere drop in the bucket compared with his whole 
extendere plan of operation. Negotiations were in progress with the 
powerful and warlike Iroquois, or Five Nations, in accordance with which 
an attack was to be made along the northwestern border and simultane- 
ously the western Indians were to make an onslaught upon the emigrants 
in the west. They intended to ‘‘wipe out” all the settlements from 
western New York to Kentucky at one “fell swoop.” Surmises in regard 
to this extended plan reached Colonel Clark, and with the quickness and 
shrewdness that characterized the man he came toa decision. He saw 
that if anything was to be done to thwart the plans of the enemy it must be 
done at once. There was not a moment to be lost. Colonel Clark says: 


I collected the officers and told them the possibility I thought there was of turning thescale in our 
favor. ‘They were all eager for the undertaking and all hands set about getting ready for an enterprise 
that to the eye of cool, calculating persons would have appeared not only hazardous but foolhardy. 


As many recruits were gathered from among the French as could be. 
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The women took a warm interest in the movement, and presented standards 
to the different companies and cheered and encouraged the men. A large 
boat was prepared which mounted two four pounders and four large swivels ; 
an abundant supply of provisions was put on board. The boat was called 
“‘The Willing” and Lieutenant Rogers put in command. He had on 
board only forty-six men; but few as there were of them, there was enough 
courage and energy among them to have supplied a boat load. This boat 
was to follow the Kaskaskia river into the Mississippi, go down that to the 
Ohio, and up the Ohio till the mouth of the Wabash was reached. The 
Wabash would bring it to St. Vincents, it was hoped, in time to meet the 
force that was to go across the country, and to codperate with them in 
taking the fort. 

Colonel Clark started, on the fifth of February, 1778, upon his hazard- 
ous expedition. To a cool and calculating observer, it would have seemed 
not only quixotic but altogether hopeless. He says in his journal: 

I cannot account for it, but I still had an inward assurance of success, and never could, when weigh- 
ing everything, doubt it. But I had some inward check. 

No wonder. The season of the year gave no promise of anything de- 
sirable in the way of weather, and what they had was perfect of its kind— 
rainy and dismal. Two hundred and fifty long miles stretched themselves 
between them and what might possibly prove the goal of their hopes, but 
it seemed more likely that to each one it would be a prison or a grave. 
When all their forces were mustered, they numbered but one hundred and 
seventy men, while the enemy against whom they were marching outnum- 
bered them four to one. Major Bowman, an officer in the little army, 
kept a journal from day to day during the march. He says: 


February 7.—Began our march early; made a good march for about nine hours ; the roads very bad 
witb mud and water. 

8th.—March early through the waters, which we now began to meet in those large and level plains, 
where, from the flatness of the country, the water rests for a considerable time before it drains off. Not- 
withstanding which, our men were in great spirits, though much fatigued. 

13th.—Arrived at the two Wabashes, Although a league asunder, they now pers but one. We set 
to making a canoe, 

14th.—Finished the canoe and put it into the river about four o’clock in the afternoon. 

15th.—Ferried across the Wabashes (now known as the Little Wabash and Muddy rivers) it being 
then five miles in water to the opposite hills, where we encamped. Still raining. Orders not to fire any 
guns in the future but in case of necessity. 

16th.—Marched all day through mud and water; our provisions begin to be short. 

17th.—Marched very early; crossed several runs very deep. Sent Mr. Kennedy, our commissary, with 
three men to cross the river Embarrass, if possible, and proceed to a plantation opposite post St. 
Vincents, in order to steal boats or canoes to ferry us across the Wabash. About one hour by sun we 
got near the river Embarrass. Found the ge all overflowed with water. We strove to find the 
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Wabash. Traveled till eight o'clock in mud and water, but could find no place toencamp upon. Still 
kept marching on, but after some time Mr. Kennedy and his party returned—found it impossible to 
cross the river Embarrass. We found the water falling from a smallspot of ground. Staid there the 
remainder of the night. Drizzly and dark weather. 

18th.—At break of day heard Governor Hamilton's morning gun. Set off and marched down the 
river. Saw some fineland. About two o'clock came to the bank of the Wabash; made rafts for four 
men to cross and go up to town and steal boats.- But they spent all day and night in the water to no 
purpose, for there was not one foot of dry land to be found. 


A new trouble was now added to the already sufficiently large number. 
The supply of provisions was exhausted, and there was no way of adding 
thereto. Hunters could not be sent out to kill game, lest the secret of 
their approach should be betrayed, and any hope of success depended 
upon their taking the garrison unawares. They looked most anxiously 
for the arrival of the batteau that had been sent by water, in order to meet 
exactly this emergency. There had been sufficient time, it was estimated, 
for it to reach that point, and the relief it would bring would be incalcu- 
lable. The hunger of the tired men would be satisfied, and something 
added to their force to help in the attack on the fort. But the boat came 
not, and Colonel Clark finally despatched two men in a canoe to meet the 
boat, with orders that they should come on day and night and let nothing 
hinder them from getting there at the earliest possible moment. In the 
closing paragraph of his journal, on the eighteenth, Major Bowman says: 
‘*No provision now for two days. Hard fortune.’’ We should think so! 
Again: 


2oth. Campvery quiet but hungry. Some almost in despair. 
22d. Colonel Clark encourages his men, which gives them great spirits. Marched on in the waters. 
Those that were weak and famished with so much fatigue went in the canoes. . . . No provisions 


yet. Lord help us! 
23d. Set off to cross the plain called Horseshoe plain, about four miles long, all covered with water 


breast high. Here we expected some of our brave men must certainly perish, having froze in the night 
and so long fasting. 

It required all Colonel Clark’s tact and influence over his men to induce 
them to meet the difficulties that now seemed to accumulate around their 
way. Hungry and weak from long fasting, benumbed by cold, marching 
through water up to their waists, with so thick a crust of ice upon its sur- 
face that it was not always easy to break it, it seemed almost more than human 
strength and human fortitude could endure. Colonel Clark may tell the 
story of the hardships of the closing day in his own simple and straight- 
forward language. He says: 


This last day’s march through the water was superior to anything the Frenchmen had any idea of. 
° ° A canoe was sent off and returned without finding that we could pass. I went in her 
enpentt and sounded the water, and found it deep as to my neck. I returned with the design to 
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have the men transported on board the canoes to the sugar camp, which I knew would spend 
the whole day and ensuing night, as the vessels would pass slowly through the bushes. The loss of 
so much time to men half-starved was a matter of consequence. I would have given a great 
deal now for a day’s provision or for one of our horses. I returned but slowly to the troops, giving 
myself time to think. On our arrival all ran to hear our report. Every eye was fixed on me. I unfor- 
tunately spoke in a serious manner to one of the officers. The whole were alarmed without knowing 
what I said. I viewed their confusion for about one minute, whispered to those near me to do as I did, 
immediately put some water in my hand, poured in powder, blackened my face, gave the war-whoop, 
marched into the water without saying a word, The party gazed, fell in one. after another without say- 
ing a word, like a flock of sheep. I ordered the men near me to give a favorite song of theirs, It soon 
passed through the line and the whole went on cheerfully. Peet . They reached a sugar 
camp in which there was about half an acre of dry ground. Hungry and weary, the men lay down 
there and slept till morning. The most of the weather we had on our march was moist and warm for 
the season. This was the coldest night we had. Theice in the morning was from one-half to three- 
quarters of an inch thick near the shores and in still water. . ° . A little after sunrise I 
lectured the whole. I concluded by informing them that passing the plain that was in full view, and 
reaching the opposite woods, would put an end to their fatigue, and immediately stepped into the water. 
A huzza took place. As we generally marched through the water in a line, before the third entered I 
halted and called to Major Bowman, ordered him to put to death any man who refused to march, as we 
wished to have no such person among us. The whole gaveacry of approbation, and on we went. 
This was the most trying of all the difficulties we had experienced. 

I generally kept fifteen or twenty of the strongest men near myself, and judged from my own feelings 
what must be those of others. Getting about the middle of the plain, the water about mid-deep, I 
found myself sensibly failing, and as there were no trees and bushes for the men to support themselves, 
I feared that many of the most weak would be drowned. I ordered the canoes to make the land, dis- 
charge their loading, and ply backward and forward with all diligence and pick up the men, and to 
encourage the party sent some of the men forward, with orders, when they got to a certain distance, to 
pass the word back that the water was getting shallower, and when getting near the woodsto cry out, land ! 
This stratagem had the desired effect. The men, encouraged by it, exerted themselves almost beyond 
their abilities—the weak holding by the stronger. Getting to the woods, where the men expected 
land, the water was up to my shoulders, but gaining the woods was of great consequence. All the low 
men and weakly hung to the trees and floated on all old logs until they were taken off by canoes. The 
tall and strong got ashore and built fires. Many would reach the shore and fall with their bodies half 
in the water, not being able to support themselves without it. 


A young Frenchman, who was out shooting ducks, was taken prisoner 
by some of Colonel Clark’s men. He was eagerly inquired of in regard 
to the condition of the fort. His answers were full of discouragement. 
He said that the wall of the fort was finished and that there were at least 
six hundred men, English, French and Indians, in the fort and town ; but 
they had learned nothing of Colonel Clark’s approach and were, therefore, 
not expecting an attack. Then, too, Colonel Clark knew that many of 
the French, probably the greater part of them, were favorable to him and 
would rather help him than the enemy. The ‘‘Grand Door,” too, had 
remained steadfast in his determination and had stood aloof from the 
English and repeated to them his intention of joining the ‘‘ Big Knives.” 
These were almost the only hopeful circumstances in the situation. The 
case seemed well nigh desperate. But there could be no backing out or 
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backing down. They were then before the enemy and there was no pos- 
sibility of retreating. Colonel Clark was fruitful in resources and had, 
besides, invincible pluck. Failure, as he looked at it, was out of the ques- 
tion. He must succeed. If the batteau was there, the fifty men it would 
add to his scanty number would be a great help and the provisions still 
greater. But the boat came not, and there could be no waiting. A mod- 
icum of comfort and strength came to the men in the shape of supplies 
captured in an Indian canoe. 

While waiting to dry and refresh themselves, Colonel Clark addressed 
a letter to the inhabitants of the town, telling them that he intended to 
take the fort that night and those who wished to enjoy the liberty he 
brought must remain in their houses, but those wished to be friends of the 
English should repair at once to the ‘‘ hair-buying” general and fight like 
men. 

Colonel Clark, at the head of his men, moved on in full sight of the 
fort. The unevenness of the ground enabled him to succeed in a strata- 
gem to which he resorted in order to make it appear that his army was 
greatly more numerous than it was, When he was enlisting his men in 
Illinois, flags had been given generally by ladies to each of the small 
bodies of troops gathered in the towns and villages. These were hung 
out to the wind on this occasion, and were enough for a thousand men. 
By marching and countermarching through the ravines and over the ele- 
vations in the view of the garrison, these men seemed to be tenfold more 
in number than they really were. The attack on the fort was begun on 
the twenty-third and continued through the succeeding night. On the 
morning of the twenty-fourth Colonel Clark sent a summons to Governor 
Hamilton, peremptorily demanding the surrender of the garrison. In 
answer, Governor Hamilton replied that ‘‘he and his garrison were not 
disposed to be drawn into an action unworthy of British subjects.” After 
receiving this answer the attack was at once renewed, and with such vigor 
that Governor Hamilton sent a messenger asking for an interview with 
Colonel Clark. The request was granted and the discussion of the terms 
of surrender at once entered upon. There were several interviews between 
the commanders before an agreement was reached. Colonel Clark obsti- 
nately refused to accept any terms short of an unconditional surrender. 
The first and second articles of the instrument finally drawn up and 
accepted were as follows: 
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1st. Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton engages to deliver up to Colonel Clark Fort Sackville as it is at 
present, with all its stockade, &c. 

ad. The garrison are to deliver themselves as prisoners of war, and march out with their arms and 
accoutrements, &c., &c, 


At ten o’clock on the twenty-fifth of February Governor Hamilton sur- 
rendered the fort, the sentries were relieved, the tri-colored flag soon 
waved from the tower of the garrison and thirteen guns were fired to cel- 
ebrate the victory. 

The officers, including Governor Hamilton, were sent prisoners to 
Williamsburgh. The men were released on the promise of remaining 
neutral during the war. The value of the stores surrendered with the 
garrison was estimated at fifty thousand dollars. The batteau arrived on 
the twenty-seventh, and the men on board were much chagrined because 
they had not been on the ground to participate in the honors of the vic- 
tory. 

When Governor Hamilton arrived at Williamsburgh the authorities re- 
fused to regard him as a prisoner of war, but treated him as a felon and a 
murderer and put him in jail, because of the policy he had pursued in 
sending out Indians to torture and kill citizens of the United States. This 
treatment was complained of as being an infraction of the terms of sur- 
render, and Governor Jefferson finally appealed to General Washington, 
who decided in favor of less rigorous treatment. 

Having arranged matters as well as he could at St. Vincents, Colonel 
Clark returned to Kaskaskia to meet with new‘“difficulties and embarrass- 
ments. The money that the governor of Virginia had given him to meet 
the expenses of the expedition had so depreciated in value that it was 
altogether insufficient to meet the exigencies of the occasion. He was 
obliged to use his personal credit to get what he needed, and by so doing 
embarrassed and crippled himself to such an extent that he never recov- 
ered from it. Colonel Clark was very loth to relinquish his plan of taking 
Detroit, and after the conquest of Fort St. Vincents he wrote to Governor 
Jefferson that if he would send him three hundred men he felt sure that 
he could do it. The governor promised to do what he could, but no 
men came. With the pertinacity that distinguished him, he long clung 
to the hope that he should yet be able to accomplish the end he so ardently 
desired. In 1780 he went to Richmond to see what could be done in 
furtherance of his plans. There seemed, even to his sanguine spirit, but 
little chance of success, and he, therefore, took a temporary command 
under Baron Steuben. Yet he did not abandon, only held in abeyance 
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the hope he had of adding Detroit to the list of his conquests, and in 
1781 there were reasons for him to take heart again. He was promoted 
to the rank of a brigadier-general and ordered to raise a force of two 
thousand men, to be rendezvoused at the Falls of the Ohio till they could 
be prepared to march upon Detroit. -Again the cup was snatched from 
his lips just as he thought himself about to slake his long-continued thirst. 
There arose insuperable obstacles in the way of accomplishing his designs, 
and he could only act on the defensive. Instead of going forth to conquer 
a foe that he felt to be worthy of his steel, he was forced to exert all his 
strength in defending himself against marauding Indians. He was, at 
last, forced to see that his long-cherished plan of taking Detroit and thus 
completing the work he had so well begun, must be given up. This 
seemed to be the turning point in his career. He failed in after life to 
fulfill the promise his early manhood gave. The conqueror of English- 
men and Indians was himself conquered by that overmastering appetite 
that has extinguished so many hopes and cut short careers that were full 
of promise in the beginning. 

In January, 1781, Virginia granted one hundred and fifty thousand 
acres of land to the officers and soldiers who aided General Clark in his 
enterprise, the land to be located between the Scioto and Little Miami 
rivers, which tract was reserved for that purpose when Virginia relin- 
quished to the general government her claims to territory west of the 
Ohio. 

General Clark had somewhat to do in Indian warfare in 1782, and then 
for several years his name disappears from the public records. When it 
is seen again it is with a bar sinister across it. The French minister, M. 
Genet, undertook to raise a force in Kentucky to go against the Spaniards 
in Louisiana, not only without the permission of the United States gov- 
ernment but in defiance of its prohibition, George Rogers Clark was in- 
duced to accept a commission as major-general in the French army. But 
a change in the French ministry prevented the prosecution of the enter- 
prise and saved General Clark from any overt act of treason. He never 
again took part in public affairs. For many years he was afflicted with 
rheumatism, which finally culminated in paralysis. After lingering in a 
partially helpless state for some time, he died in 1818, and was buried at 
Locust Grove, near Louisville. He was never married, and left as a 
legacy to his country only the results of his courage and fortitude. The 
value of the legacy can scarcely be overestimated. Through his influence 
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and by his acts, civil as well as military rule was established over the ter- 
ritory ‘‘between the rivers,” for Virginia at once extended her authority 
over the tract and organized the county of Illinois. So that when the 
commissioners discussed the preliminaries of a settlement preparatory to 
the treaty of 1783, there could be no disputing the fact that General 
Clark had conquered the country and that Virginia had extended her 
authority over it. Thus the territory was under the government of the 
country de facto as well as de jure, and was as much a part of the rightful 
possession of the United States government as any other section of its 
domain. It is safe to say that, so far as we can judge of probabilities, 
had not this conquest of General Clark been made, the Alleghanies, or at 
best the Ohio river, would have been the western boundary of the United 
States, and there would then have been no inducement to effect the mag- 
nificent purchase made by President Jefferson of the French government, 
in 1802, nor should we have secured the subsequent addition of the grand 
stretch of country which ends only where the Pacific washes its border. 


Mary Cone. 
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Gilbart’s ‘History of Banking in Ireland’ gives a graphic account of 
the way in which business was carried on in Killarney. A gentleman 
(and companions) is represented as calling on a ‘‘banker,” who was a 
saddler in a small way, with the salutation: 

‘*Good morning to you, sir; I presume you are the gentleman of the 
house.” 

‘* At your service, ladies and gintlemen,” returned the saddler. 

‘*It is here, I understand, that the bank is kept,’”’ continued the gen- 
tleman. 

‘* You are just right, sir,” replied the mechanic, ‘‘this is the Killarney 
bank, for want of a better.” 

‘‘We have a few of your notes, which will be of no manner of use to 
us elsewhere, and I’ll thank you for cash for them.” 

Cash! Plase, your honor, and what is that? Is it anything in the 
leather line? I have a beautiful saddle here as iver was put across a 
horse, good, and cheap, upon my say so. How much of my notes have 
you, sir, if you please?” 

Upon making computation the gentleman found he had sixteen notes, 
running from 3d. to 3s. 914d. each, amounting to I5s. od. 

‘There, sir, are no less than sixteen of your promises to pay, for the 
amazing sum of fifteen shillings and nine pence, sterling money.” 

‘‘IT should be sorry, most noble sir,” said the banker, ‘‘to waste any 
more of your lordship’s time, or of those sweet, beautiful ladies and gen- 
tlemen, but I have an illegant bridle here, as isn’t to be matched in 
Yoorup, Aishy, Afriky nor ’Meriky. Its lowest price is fifteen shillings 
sixpence hapenny; we’ll say fifteen shillings sixpence to your lordship. 
If ye’ll be pleased to accept it, there’ll be a tuppence hapenny, or a thrip- 
penny note coming to your lordship, and that will close the business at 
once.” 

The writer knows of no banking in Ohio exactly parallel with the Kil- 
larney case, but that, there have been cases but little better needs no 


proof to her older citizens. The true basis of a bank is: myself and my 
gr 
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neighbors, having some surplus earnings, wish to avoid the trouble and 
care of investing them, and therefore join together and employ some per- 
son to do it for us. Or, you deposit your surplus earnings ina bank, 
having yourself no means of employing them reproductively. The bank 
loans them toa merchant or manufacturer to assist him in carrying on 
his business. The issue of notes for circulation is not a necessary part of 
the business of banking, but that was the leading purpose in the estab- 
lishment of the State Bank of Ohio—the furnishing of a good currency 
for the people of the state. 

Prior to the organization of the State Bank of Ohio, instead of the 
banks in the state being established on this basis, they were generally or- 
ganized for the purpose of earning money by those who had no means, 
surplus or necessary. Ina list of Ohio banks published by the govern- 
ment in 1860, ten are reported as ‘‘ broken,” twenty-three ‘‘closed,” and 
thirty-one others as ‘‘ worthless,” and seventy altogether as broken, 
closed, or frauds. In April, 1836, the banks of Cincinnati refused to 
receive the notes of any bank outside of the city. ‘‘ Wild Cat,” ‘‘Red 
Dog,” ‘‘Coon Box ”and such titles were common. Some companies 
were chartered by the legislature for manufacturing and mercantile pur- 
poses, and proceeded to flood the country with their notes, and others issued 
them in quantity without any charter. In February, 1840, a gentleman, then 
a citizen of Warren county, Ohio, on a visit to Knox county, collected 
a claim of sixty dollars. Upon receiving the money, which he was 
assured was current in that section, and all that could be had, he found 
that not a dollar of it would pass in Warren county, and it was all Ohio 
and Indiana paper. If you wished to go a hundred miles from home, the 
money to defray your expenses would cost two, five or perhaps ten 
per cent. in exchange for the local currency. And it required an expert 
to avoid taking counterfeit notes, which abounded. 

Under the infliction of such a currency several of the western states 
undertook the formation of state banks. Illinois established one in 1834, 
which was closed in about twelve years. Indiana chartered a state bank in 
the same year, which had a creditable history. In Ohio several banks had 
been incorporated, but they had not proved satisfactory; and at the session 
of the legislature in 1816 a general banking law was enacted, which incor- 
porated the Franklin bank of Columbus, the Lancaster bank; the Bel- 
mont bank of St. Clairsville, the Commercial bank of Lake Erie, the Mt. 
Pleasant bank and the bank of West Union; and extended the charters 
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of the Urbana banking company, the Columbiana bank of New Lisbon, 
the Farmers’, Mechanics’ and Manufacturers’ bank of Chillicothe, and the 
German bank of Wooster. Of the stock of these and other banks sub- 
sequently organized under the act, one share out of every twenty-five was 
to be set off to the state of Ohio, and the dividends accruing on the 
stock so set off, were to be in lieu of taxes. In the list of broken and 
closed banks before referred to, of the eleven banks above named, four 
are reported ‘‘worthless,” three “broken’’ and one “closed.” 

The first of the so-called banks of Ohio to issue notes for circulation 
was the Miami exporting company of Cincinnati, which was incorporated 
in 1803 as a trading company merely, and its stock was payable five per 
cent. in cash and ninety-five per cent. in ‘‘ produce or manufactures,” as 
the president and directors might approve. The charter contained a 
clause under which the directors claimed the right to issue notes for circu- 
lation, and finding the treasury not as full as was thought desirable, appli- 
cation was made to an engraver, and notes were issued. But the time 
always comes in such cases when new notes will no longer be taken, and 
if nothing better can be offered, a collapse follows. 

About the year 1832, the Mormons located in Lake county, and in 
order to build their temple and their temporal Zion, they established a 
bank; not because they had any surplus earnings, but simply because 
they wanted more money. They, too, necessarily failed. 

The experience of the eastern states was but little, if any, better than 
that of Ohio. New England had what was known as the Suffolk bank 
system, by which all her banks were required to keep a specified amount 
on deposit in Boston, so that their notes should be kept at par in that 
city; and a safety-fund system was adopted in New York by which the 
circulation was sought to be made secure. But the Metropolitan Bank- 
Note Reporter of February 11, 1860, contained a broker’s notice that he 
would purchase the notes of sixty-two specified banks at a discount of 
from five to ninety per cent; and in the list of banks previously cited 
there are one hundred and twenty-one ‘‘closed,” thirty ‘‘ broken” and 
nine ‘‘ worthless” in New York; and one hundred and twenty-two 
**closed,” thirty ‘‘ broken” and twenty-six ‘‘ worthless” in New England. 

To relieve Ohio of such currency, the legislature, at the session of 
1844-45, undertook and accomplished, under the leadership of Alfred Kel- 
ley—at that time a member of the senate, ably assisted by Benjamin S. 
Cowan, then a member of the House of Representatives—the establish- 
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ment of a safe and practicable system of banking. The bill was intro- 
duced in the senate on the eighth day of January, 1845, and discussed 
with determined opposition by the Democratic members until the thirty- 
first, having been before the senate on seventeen different days. It passed 
the senate by a vote of twenty-one to fifteen, a strictly partisan vote, the 
Whigs voting for and the Democrats against the bill. It met the same 
opposition in the house, in which it was read the first time February first, 
and passed on the twelfth, having been before the house on nine separate 
days. It was before the senate eight times and the house four times, on 
the amendments, before its final passage by the house, which was by a 
vote of forty yeas to thirty nays—a party vote as in the senate. The act 
was signed by the president of the senate and the speaker of the house, 
on the twenty-fourth of February, 1845. 

In the preparation and advocacy of the bill, Mr. Kelley showed him- 
self what those who knew him best had long known him to be—a man 
whose wisdom fairly gave him the title of statesman. He deemed this 
the crowning act of his life. 

The act provides for the incorporation of the State Bank of Ohio and 
other banking companies. Its main provisions, in reference to the state 
bank, are that the bank shall have a capital of six millions one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars in addition to the capital of any existing banks 
that may be authorized to continue their existence subject to the provis- 
ions of the act. That the privileges of the act might not be monopolized, 
the state was divided into twelve districts and the capital distributed 
amongst them; and not more than one bank could be formed in a county 
except in certain specified cases. 

A board of bank commissioners was named in the act, consisting of 
John W. Allen, Joseph Olds, Daniel Kilgore, Alexander Grimes and Gus- 
tavus Swan, to examine all applications for the establishment of branches 
that might be presented to them. This board met on the eighteenth of 
March, 1845, pursuant to notice from the governor, and organized by the 
election of Gustavus Swan, president, and Joseph Olds, secretary. At 
subsequent meetings, up to and including the nineteenth of June, applica- 
tions were filed and the proper examinations made for branches as follows: 
two at Cincinnati and one each at Xenia, Dayton, Chillicothe, Delaware 
and Columbus. 

In accordance with the charter, seven branches having been accepted 
by the commissioners, said branches were notified to elect a member of 
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the board of control; and on the fifteenth of July, 1845, the board met 
in the city of Columbus. Nine branches were represented as follows: 


Jacob S. Atwood 
Alexander Grimes 


John Kilgore 
Gustavus Swan 


Alfred Kelley 
John Hioling 


On the next day, July 16, the board organized by the election of Gus- 
tavus Swan president, and James T. Claypoole secretary. As an illustra- 
tion of the economy with which the board commenced the business of the 
State Bank of Ohio, the salaries of the president and secretary of the 
board were fixed at one thousand and eight hundred dollars, respectively. 
At the same meeting Joseph Olds, Hosea Williams, Alexander Grimes 
and Alfred Kelley were elected an executive committee; and Alfred Kel- 
ley, J. S. Atwood, Hosea Williams and John Kilgore were appointed a 
committee to secure the engraving of plates for notes. 


THE BOARD OF CONTROL, 


Every branch of the State Bank of Ohio was authorized to appoint, in 
such manner as the directors of the branch should prescribe, one person 
to be a member of the board of control. Such member must be a citizen 
of the United States, and must have been a resident of Ohio at least two 
years preceding his election. The board must keep an office in the city 
of Columbus, which, with the books and papers therein, must be at all 
times open to the inspection of the general assembly or any person ap- 
pointed by one of the branches. The board was authorized to procure 
and furnish notes for the branches; to prescribe rules for the settlement 
of balances between branches; to visit any branch and inspect its books 
and accounts and examine its officers; to require any branch to reduce its 
circulation or other liabilities ; to require the officers of a branch to make 
out, under oath, statements of its condition, in such form and at such 
times as the board might deem best. The board of control was made a 
body corporate by the name of the State Bank of Ohio, until May 1, 
1866, the members to hold office one year, or until the first Monday in 
February next succeeding their election. By a by-law of the board, no 
person who was an officer of any bank other than a branch could bea 
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member of the board. The by-laws fixed the regular meetings of the 
board on the third Mondays of May and November. The board was 
authorized to deliver notes for circulation to a branch on the order of the 
president and a majority of the board of directors, and in case any branch 
should refuse to pay any of its notes for circulation in gold or silver coin, 
lawful currency of the United States, on proper demand, the board was 
directed to appoint a committee to make immediate inquiry into the truth 
of the information, and if found true, to appoint a receiver and take imme- 
diate possession of the books and assets, and immediately provide money 
and place it in such solvent branch or branches as may be most convenient 
for the purpose of redeeming the notes of the failing branch; and in case 
of failure by the board to provide money as aforesaid, the holder of any 
note of any such failing branch might apply to any court of competent 
jurisdiction for a writ commanding the board to proceed. 


BRANCHES. 


The act did not provide for any central bank. The banking business 
was to be done exclusively by branches. No branch could be established 
with less than one hundred thousand nor more than five hundred thousand 
dollars capital, and at least fifteen per cent. of such capital in gold and 
silver coin, and a like amount in their equivalent must be in the actual 
possession of the branch at its proposed place of business. The branch 
must assume a name, which must include the name of the place in which 
it was located. The stockholders of a branch, collectively, were not to 
be liable, either as principal debtors or surety to an amount exceeding 
one-third part of the capital stock paid in, nor to exceed one-fourth part 
of the stock paid in and standing in their own names, excluding dona fide 
bills of exchange, payable out of the state. 

No shareholder could sell or transfer any shares, nor could he receive 
any dividend so long as he owed any past due debt to the branch, and 
every branch must require the same security from shareholders as from 
others, and must not hold or purchase the stock of any other incorporated 
company, except to secure a debt previously contracted in good faith, and 
then not longer than six months. Every director of a branch must 
be a citizen of the United States and a resident of Ohio, and three-fourths 
of them residents of the state during the two years next preceding the 
time of their election. Every director must own at least one per cent. of 
the capital stock up to two hundred thousand dollars, and one-half of one 
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per cent. over that amount, and the directors collectively must own at least 
one-tenth of the capital, the directors to serve but one year,or until the first 
Monday in January next succeeding their election. 

No branch should at any time be indebted nor in any way liable to an 
amount exceeding two-thirds of its capital stock, except on account of its 
notes for circulation, money deposited with or collected by it on bills of 
exchange drawn against money actually on deposit, or liabilities to its 
stockholders on account of capital stock and dividends. A branch must 
not use or exchange any of its notes for the purchase of its capital stock 
or bonds to be deposited as safety fund. Branches were required to report 
monthly in detail their assets and liabilities, and were authorized to charge 
six per cent. per annum on all discounts in advance. No person, com- 
pany or firm could owe more than one-half, including bills of exchange, 
of the amount of notes the branch was authorized to circulate, and no 
branch should pay out or put in circulation any notes of any bank which 
were not redeemable in coin or received in payment of debts. 

In case the directors of a branch should knowingly violate, or permit 
another to violate, any of the provisions of the charter, the latter should 
be forfeited, and every director was liable to the stockholders for all dam- 
ages that might accrue, and every officer or agent who should, without 
authority, issue or put in circulation any obligation of a branch, was made 
guilty of a misdemeanor and subject to five to ten years imprisonment. 
At a meeting of the board of control, held on the twelfth of November, 
1845, the branches were required to report with their monthly statements 
whether any of their bills or other evidences of debt had been re-dis- 
counted, hypothecated or pledged for the purpose of procuring eastern 
exchange or funds subject to sight draft, and if so, by whom and to what 
amount. At the same meeting the branches were required to report the 
name of every bank or banker in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore with which it had deposits, with the respective amounts, and 
such deposits were not to be deemed equivalent to specie unless the board 
or executive committee should deem the bank or banker holding them 
responsible and of established credit. 

The by-laws of the board required every branch to report to the secre- 
tary its condition on the first Monday of every month, giving in detail its 
assets and liabilities; also a list of its stockholders and directors, with 
the amount owned by each; a list of notes and bills past due, and a list 
of over-drafts if any, and the secretary was required to furnish a printed 
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copy of such lists of notes and bills, and an abstract of the statements to 
every branch, on the first Monday of January, April, July and October. 
Every branch must furnish an alphabetical list of debtors, showing the 
name and residence of all the debtors, with the amount due by each, and 
the secretary was required as soon as practicable, to compare such lists 
and note the persons who were borrowers from more than one branch, 
and make an alphabetical list of such duplicate debtors, and send a 
printed copy thereof to every branch. If any branch should violate any 
by-law or resolution of the board, it might be ordered to return such 
amount of its circulation as would render it to the interest of the branch 
to obey. Every branch must inform the executive committee of all trans- 
fers of stock exceeding five thousand dollars. Directors were required to 
hold weekly meetings, and no discount could be made without at least 
two sureties, or collateral security of ten per cent. more than the 
loan, and no discount was to be made without the consent of at least two 
of the directors. The observance of this rule would have saved many a 
bank officer from disgrace and ruin. A bank is established with this rule 
in its by-laws. In its earlier history this rule is obeyed; the discount com- 
mittee meets regularly and does its duty. But after a while one of them 
drops out, and, as an excuse, says the cashier knows all the borrowers, 
‘and all about the business. Then another one of the committee fails to 
attend; and after a while the whole business is left in the hands of the 
cashier. Finally the directors all have so much faith in him that he is 
left to manage the bank alone. At last a nice speculation presents itself, 
in which a few thousands will pay well, and he knows he can use it 
and replace it, make a nice sum for himself and wrong no one. But the 
stocks or the wheat he bought goes down instead of up, and he goes in 
deeper to cover his margin, and finally turns out to be an embezzler, and 
the directors send him to the penitentiary as the final result of their own 
delinquency. 

In 1850 the board adopted a resolution providing that if any branch or 
other bank was found to have furnished cash or means to a broker 
with the understanding that such broker should not return the notes of 
such bank, then the branches should lay by and not put in circulation the 
notes of such bank, but should return them for redemption in coin. 

To prevent what had been a not very uncommon practice, it was pro- 
vided that no branch should, directly or indirectly, establish an agency 
anywhere for carrying on a banking business. Such transactions as the 
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following had been not uncommon in the state: A borrower presents 
himself to the cashier of a bank, and is politely told they have no money 
to lend at that time ; but, as he is about to leave, it is suggested that he 
may possibly be accommodated next door or around the corner, where he 
would be accommodated, at a rate two and perhaps three per cent. above 
the proper discount. It may be safely asserted that no such irregular 
connections were to be found among the branches of the State Bank of 
Ohio, 

In order to prevent foreign control of any branch, it was provided that 
non-residents should not hold more than twenty-five per cent. of the stock 
of a branch. 


NOTES FOR CIRCULATION. 


Notes must be furnished by the board of control, and were payable by 
the branch which issued them only. They were signed by the president 
of the board of control and countersigned by the cashier of the branch 
issuing them. A branch could issue, on its capital, up to and including 
one hundred thousand dollars, twice that amount; on the second hundred 
thousand, one and one-half times the amount; on the third hundred 
thousand, one and one-quarter times the amount; on the fourth hundred 
thousand, once the amount; and on any amount over four hundred thou-’ 
sand dollars, not more than three-fourths of the amount; and on the safety 
fund an amount equal thereto. 

As an illustration of the lack of knowledge on the part of some of the 
opponents of banks, a correspondent of one of the leading dailies of the 
state, some years since, commenced what he promised to be a thorough 
discussion of the banking system of Ohio, by taking as a specimen bank 
a branch of the State Bank of Ohio, with a capital of one million dollars. 
He set out with the statement that such a branch could issue two million 
dollars circulation. In the next issue of the journal it was shown that no 
branch of the State Bank could have more than five hundred thousand 
dollars capital, with a circulation of six hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
excluding its safety fund, and if a branch could have one million dollars cap- 
ital, it could issue but one million and twenty-five thousand dollars circu- 
lation. The correspondent also claimed that the bank would make, along 
with other profits, about five per cent. per annum by lost and destroyed 
notes. This was shown to be about a thousand times too much. Nothing 
more was heard from the proposed historian. 
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Of the notes issued by a branch, not more than ten per cent. could be 
of one dollar; not more than five per cent. of two dollars; not more than 
ten per cent. of three dollars; not more than twenty per cent. of all de- 
nominations under five dollars, and not more than fifty per cent. under 
ten dollars. Notes so worn or defaced as to be unfit for circulation were 
returned to the office of the board, counted and burned by a committee 
of two members, and a like amount, in the same denominations, issued in 
their place. 

On the eighteenth of March, 1852, the board established a clearing office 
for mutilated notes, to which the branches returned all notes not fit for 
circulation, which were sorted, and a statement sent to each branch, show- 
ing the amount returned by it, with the amount of its notes returned by 
the other branches. The balances due by, or to a branch, were paid by 
draft on New York.. Express companies were not yet generally estab- 
lished and many of the branches had no means of transmission except the 
mail or private messenger. As an evidence of the security of the mails, 
in an experience of several years, during which packages of notes amount- 
ing, in some instances, to fifteen hundred dollars, were sent by it, but two 
ever miscarried: one from Steubenville and one from Ripley, of less than 
three hundred dollars. One of twelve hundred dollars escaped narrowly. 
The mail containing the letter was robbed, but the bag with the money in 
t was missed. This system kept the currency of the State Bank in a 
clean and sound condition. 

In the first notes issued by the State Bank the name of the branch 
issuing them had to be written in with a pen. This was soon found to be 
‘very objectionable, for the reason that the name frequently became 
obliterated so as to render indentification very difficult, and sometimes im- 
possible. To obviate this, in a contract with Draper, Welsh & Co. of 
Philadelphia, in 1851, for new plates for the whole circulation, except the 
fifty dollar notes, the name of each branch was engraved. So complete 
was their execution that no successful attempt was ever known to coun- 
terfeit any one of them. During the earlier history of the use of the new 
plates, a mistake was made which was very trying to the bank as 
well as the engravers. The president used a steel pen in signing the 
notes, and when it got worn sharp it would catch the fibers of the paper. 
To obviate this,a member of the board, who was a manufacturer of 
paper, suggested the calendering of the paper before printing. A large 
amount of notes was thus printed and sent out. In a very short time they 
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began to return with the printing almost entirely obliterated. The calen- 
dering had made the paper so hard and smooth that the ink did not 
adhere. 

The amount of notes necessary to be kept in the office of the board to 
supply the branches with circulation was very large. On the thirteenth 
of May, 1862, there was in the hands of the president of unsigned notes, 
$650,000; in possession of the vice-president, unsigned, $216,000; and 
in the hands of the secretary, signed, $1,868,749; making a total of $2,- 
734.749, which was considerably less than the average amount. 

Two ingenious methods of defrauding the banks were resorted to. 
One was by cutting a note into three pieces, one of them, a narrow strip 
extending across the note, pasting the other two pieces together, and 
passing the note. Cut another note in the same way, making the strip cut 
out fit the one already saved, and so on until enough.of the strips were had 
to make a full note by pasting them on thin paper. The other method 
was, instead of cutting, to tear out a piece, and supply its place witha 
similar piece of a counterfeit or worthless note, and then paste the pieces 
together and form an extra note. The branches refused to receive such 
notes, and the fraud disappeared. 

On the nineteenth of May, 1868, the board adopted a resolution direct- 
ing the closing of the clearing house for mutilated notes on the first of 
the following July, and on the seventeenth of May, 1870, the proceedings 
of the board show that satisfactory bonds with security had been depos- 
ited in the office of the board providing for the redemption of all out- 
standing notes of circulation of all the solvent branches, and during the 
meeting a contract was made with a member of the board to redeem the 
circulation of the insolvent branches yet in circulation, the determination 
of the board being that every note issued by a branch of the State Bank 
of Ohio should always be redeemable in coin. 

The amout of bank notes lost or destroyed has been very largely over- 
estimated. The total amount of circulation which the State Bank of Ohio 
could issue was $8,950,000, This amount was never reached in actual 
practice, because, in the course of business, a bank will at almost all times 
have some of its own currency in its vaults. The amount of notes out- 
standing on the seventeenth of May, 1870, was $360,021. This includes 
the circulation of the old banks which came into the State Bank system, 
bringing their old circulation with them. The amount now outstanding is 
believed to be about $200,000; but let it be stated at $300,000. That 
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would be about three per cent. on the circulation for the twenty years of 
the charter, or about fifteen-hundredths of one per cent. per annum. 
There is good reason to believe that no inconsiderable portion of that still 
out is not lost, but is retained as keepsakes by officers and others friendly 
to the State Bank. Many persons had a warm attachment to the “red 
backs,” as they were termed. 

In 1846 the State Bank used its power to purify and keep the currency 
of the state in a sound condition. On the fourteenth of May the board 
adopted a resolution that it was the duty and interest of the several 
branches to bring the circulating medium of the state to the specie stan- 
dard as soon as it could be done without serious inconvenience to the 
other banking institutions or the monetary or commercial. transactions of 
the state, but declined to adopt the specific measures proposed by Mr. 
Kelley to effect the object; but, on the same day, the board ordered that 
the branches must obey the order to keep twenty-five per cent. of the 
amount of notes in circulation in coin in their vaults. 

Again; on the thirtieth of September, 1857, the board adopted a reso- 
lution asserting that the branches of the State Bank of Ohio have the 
ability and will continue specie payments regardless of what course may 
be taken by the banks of other states, and agreed to the following state- 
ment reported by Mr. Kelley: 

That in order to increase the ability of the branches to continue specie payments it is expedient, 

1. To diminish their liabilities, esspecially their immediate liabilities, as rapidly as may be done con- 
sistently, with a due regard to their own safety. 

2. To increase their immediate available means to meet their liabilities. 

3. Toact in concert, each branch contributing according to its means. 

As the means of accomplishing the foregoing objects, it is expedient that the several branches pay out 
none of their own notes nor the notes of other branches, unless, 

1. For the early procurement of coin, or eastern exchange known to be its equivalent, or to discharge 
their immediate liabilities. 

2. To curtail their discounts as fast as may be done without producing the non-payment of bills re- 
ceivable. 

3. ‘To convert all eastern deposits which are not equivalent to coin into coin at whatever cost. 

4. To convert the proceeds of their bills receivable, payable east, into coin or its undoubted equiva- 
lent. 

5. ‘That the president and vice-president make an assessment upon such of the branches and in such 
proportions as they shall deem just and expedient, to be paid into the office of the board, to meet the 
present exigency, for the relief of certain branches now asking aid. 

6. That each branch be recommended to send to this office on Friday next from six to ten thousand 
dollars of its own notes, to be mixed and returned in equal amounts to the branches sending. 

7. That the branches which have not heretofore come into the arrangement in regard to the Cincin- 
nati agency, be requested now to do so. 

8. That the branches be required to send to the president daily statements of their condition, con- 
taining such items of information as he may require. 
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Again, on the second of January, 1862, a resolution was adopted that 
the State Bank of Ohio will maintain specie payments, and at the same 
session the board asked the legislature to authorize the bank to pay out 
government demand notes as currency, and to relieve the branches from 
the penalty of non-payment of their notes in coin, until the resumption 
of the banks in the Atlantic states. 

The traveling broker, though a frequent, was not a welcome, visitor. If 
a stranger presented himself with what is now known as a “‘ grip-sack”’ in 
his hand, all the attaches of a bank were wide awake, and if he left with- 
out presenting a bundle of notes for redemption, a look of relief spread 
over their faces. They were organized as completely as the banks. A 
broker in Columbus would assort and send all notes on banks in the 
neighborhood of Cincinnati to a friend in that city, who would in return 
send all he had in the vicinity of Columbus. The brokers made money 
for themselves, but it is hard to see what the community gained by their 
labor. 


THE EXAMINATION OF BRANCHES. 


In addition to the definite and exact sworn statements and reports re- 
quired of each branch, at stated times, they were all subject to examina- 
tion at least once a year by some member of the board, or some person 
appointed by the executive committee. This duty was performed during 
the earlier years of the existence of the bank by members of the board 
appointed for the purpose; but such examinations were found to be unsat- 
isfactory. Many members of the board, though good and true men, capa- 
ble business men enough, were wholly lost in the intricacies of 
a set of bank books. It was also found that the labor of signing the 
notes was more than the president could perform, when added to the other 
duties of his office. The board, therefore, determined to elect a vice-pres- 
ident, and on the twenty-fourth of May, 1855, John R. Finn, at that time 
cashier of the Lorain branch at Elyria, was elected to that office. To 
him was assigned the duty of signing all notes for circulation less than five 
dollars, and the examination of the branches. The latter he did at least 
once a year, and oftener if deemed advisable. His examinations were 
without notice, and were thorough and searching. He took nothing for 
granted, and depended entirely on his own count and figures. Mr. Finn 
held this position until May 16, 1865, when he declined a reélection be- 
cause his services were no longer needed. Asa step in the direction of 
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civil service reform, Mr. Finn should have been put in charge of the ex- 
aminers of national banks. 
INSOLVENT BRANCHES. 

If a branch refused to pay any of its notes in gold or silver coin, upon 
lawful demand, it was deemed insolvent, and the board of control forth- 
with appointed a committee to make immediate inquiry; and if the board 
was satisfied that the branch had suspended the payment of its notes in 
gold and silver, a suitable receiver was appointed and possession taken 
of all the assets of the branch; and every solvent branch contributed, in 
the ratio of its circulation, the coin necessary to redeem the outstanding 
notes of the failing branch. This coin was placed in such solvent branch 
as might be most convenient for the redemption of the notes of the failing 
branch. The board might be required, by order of court, to proceed in 
case it should neglect or refuse to do so. 

Forty-one branches were established in thirty-five counties of the state, 
six counties having two each. Of these six became insolvent. As early 
as December 22, 1845, the executive committee adopted a resolution re- 
citing the fact that the Toledo branch and the Summit county branch each 
had deposits with certain private bankers in New York, not warranted by 
the charter and by-laws, and appointing a committee to speedily make 
proper examination as to the facts, and from that time forward these two 
branches were kept under close surveillance by a committee of the board 
until November 22, 1850, when a contract was made by which the stock 
of the Summit county branch was transferred to other parties. 

The Commercial branch of Toledo was placed under the care of the 
executive committee on the twenty-third of May, 1855, and funds were 
provided to redeem its notes for circulation, and the branch closed. 

The Akron branch was found to be in an unsound condition in 1854, 
and C. P. Wolcott was appointed receiver and the bank put in process of 
liquidation. The failure of this branch illustrated the danger of having 
the same person act as president of a bank and president of a railroad 
company at the same time, unless each should be in a very sound condi- 
tion. The president of the Akron branch was also president of and try- 
ing to construct the Cleveland, Mt. Vernon & Delaware railroad, but the 
latter proved too heavy for the bank. 

The Licking county branch came before the board November 23, 1849, 
having been organized January 15, and in May, 1852, a receiver was 
appointed and the branch closed and wound up. 
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The Mechanics’ and Traders’ branch of Cincinnati was reported, on No- 
vember 20, 1854, to have suspended, and Aaron F. Perry was appointed 
receiver and the branch wound up. 

In the failure of these branches the public had an experience which was 
new in the history of banking in this country. Six banks had failed, but 
their notes passed at par and have been redeemed as promptly as the 
notes of the most thoroughly solvent bank, 

It was soon found that there was a serious defect in the charter of the 
bank, If an application for a branch was presented which was found to 
be in due form in all respects, there was no power to reject it, no matter 
what might be the opinion of the board as to the fitness of the persons 
interested. On the sixth of January, 1846, an act was passed authorizing 
the board to refuse to certify to the governor in favor of an application, 
if the board should deem the proposed branch not entitled to public con- 
fidence and that its establishment would jeopardize the safety of the other 
branches or of individuals. If this power had been granted by the 
charter at first, it would have saved the loss occasioned by the failure of 
one or more of the branches. 


SUSPENSIONS AND PANICS. 













Panics are sometimes caused by what seem to be slight causes. In 
Timb’s ‘Curiosities of History’ it is related that on Monday morning, 
May 14, 1832, the walls of London were spotted over with placards ‘‘To 
stop the Duke, go for gold.”” The run upon the Bank of England was so 
heavy that ina few hours over half a million pounds sterling was paid 
out. It became well known that four persons clubbed together, each 
putting up twenty pounds, to carry out the scheme. But panics usually 
have a more substantial basis. In August, 1857, the business of the 
country had got into such a condition that it needed but the failure of the 
Ohio Life Insurance and Trust company to make every person look his 
neighbor in the face with the mutual inquiry, ‘‘Do you go next?” 
Nearly every branch of the State Bank of Ohio had made the Trust com- 
pany its New York agent, and by the reports of the branches, February 
2, 1857, they had in eastern exchange one million one hundred and thirty 
thousand three hundred and ninety-eight dollars, very nearly all of which 
was with the Trust company. Some of the branches had the whole 
amount of their capital so deposited. Fortunately for the State Bank, 
Noah L. Wilson of Marietta and Daniel Applegate of Zanesville, two 
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influential and able members of the board of control, were in New York, 
at the time and got from the cashier a contract setting aside assets suffi- 
cient to meet the demands of the branches, thus saving some of them 
from impending ruin. 

The failure of the Trust company gave further evidence of the danger 
of the union of a railroad company and a bank. The president of the 
company reported as amongst the causes of the failure: ‘‘ First. In his 
(the cashier’s) dealings with, and large advances to the Cleveland & Pitts- 
burgh railroad company, to aid in the completion of said road.” 

The State Bank of Ohio passed through three severe mercantile par- 
oxisms—1847, 1857 and 1861—all of which need no description for those 
who were then in business. 


FOREIGN NOTES, 


On the twenty-fourth of February, 1848, the legislature of Ohio enacted 
a law prohibiting banks or brokers from paying out or exchanging for 
other money any notes or bills except those of banks in this state; and 
any note, bond, bill of exchange or other evidence of debt purchased in 
violation of the act was rendered null and void, and on May 1, 1854, an 
act was passed prohibiting the circulation in Ohio of all foreign bank 
notes of a less denomination than ten dollars, and all such bills were to be 
held as worthless, and banks were subject to a fine of one hundred dollars 
for a violation of the act. 

On August 11, 1847, the board of control passed a resolution providing 
that after the first of the next October no branch should pay out or put in 
circulation any notes issued by any bank out of the state which could 
not be readily converted into coin at par, and on the seventeenth of No- 
vember, 1863, the board adopted a resolution requiring the branches to 
pay out only the legal tender notes of the United States, or the notes of 
the solvent banks of Ohio. 


THE REDEMPTION OF FOREIGN NOTES. 


The policy of the State Bank was in accord with the law of the state, to 
discountenance the circulation of foreign bank notes in the state. The 
board of control took repeated action on the subject, and on the fourth of 
March, 1850,‘the propriety of establishing an agency for the redemption 
of foreign notes was considered. In that year some of the branches, in 
conjunction with other banks of Ohio, established an agency in Cincinnati 
for the purpose; but the board of control, after considering the matter at 
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various times, determined that the arrangement was prejudicial to the in- 
terests of a large portion of the branches, and:ought not to be continued. 
But in May, 1854, a plan was adopted by which a fund was raised and 
placed in the Mechanics’ and Traders’ branch, at Cincinnati, for the purpose 
of returning to the proper bank and converting into eastern exchange all 
notes that were of inferior value to the notes of the State Bank of Ohio; 
but in November following, the Mechanics’ and Traders’ branch failed, and 
thus closed the agency. On May 20, 1857, a similar arrangement was 
made with Kinney, Espy & Company of Cincinnati, which lasted until 
May 19, 1858, when a third attempt was made, and the Bank of the Ohio 
Valley established and made such agent, and continued to act until Novem- 
ber 20, 1861, when foreign notes, except the Bank of the State of In- 
diana, were no longer current in Ohio. 


COUNTERFEIT NOTES. 


One of the evils of the currency which preceded the State Bank of 
Ohio was the numerous counterfeit notes. Great care and familiarity with 
notes were required to avoid loss in receiving them. Some of the plates 
of the first issue of the State Bank were successfully counterfeited, but 
no successful attempt to counterfeit the last plates was ever made. The 
board of control refused, at all times, to offer any reward for the detection 
or arrest of counterfeiters, or the capture of plates, because it was found 
that plates would be used as long as wanted, and then the police of New 
York, or some other city, would be notified that they might have a cer- 
tain portion of what they could get for delivering them to the proper 
bank. 

TAXES. 


The act incorporating the State Bank of Ohio provided that each bank 
organized under it shall semiannually, on the first Monday of May and 
November, set off to the state six per centum on its profits, which sum 
should be in lieu of all taxes; but on the twenty-second of March, 1851, 
the legislature passed an act changing the method of taxation, and on the 
twenty-second of May the board of control adopted a series of resolutions 
asserting that it was inexpedient for the branches to waive their constitu- 
tional and chartered rights, and consent to the taxation sought by the act 
to be imposed upon them, not only because the banks would be unequally 
and unjustly taxed, as compared with individuals, but also because a sub- 
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mission to so flagrant an act of tyranny would inevitably lead to further 
and more unjust aggression ; and a committee, consisting of G. Swan, W. 
B. Hubbard and H. J. Jewett, was appointed to obtain, in the speediest and 
least expensive way, an agreed case which should be final and binding 
upon all. A case was made up and submitted to the- supreme court of 
Ohio. The court held the law to be unconstitutional and void, yet, sub- 
sequently, the legislature passed another act equally at variance with the 
charter of the State Bank and the constitution. 

On the establishment of the national bank system by Mr. Chase, the 
board of control thought the assessment of a tax on the circulation of 
state banks a very great hardship, and in the case of the State Bank of 
Ohio especially unjust and objectionable, inasmuch as it was in violation 
of its charter, and at the first call of the government for assistance the 
State Bank had advanced to it, and the state also, a large amount, trusting 
solely to the honor of each for repayment. Dr. John Andrews, at that 
time president of the board of control, in a correspondence with Sec- 
retary Chase, urged the injustice of the act for the foregoing reasons, and 
also because it was to the charter of the State Bank of Ohio that the 
author of the act establishing the national banks was indebted for the 
essential and leading features of his act. The board of control, at a 
meeting May 18, 1864, adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved: That the president, in behalf of the State Bank of Ohio and its branches, and in the name 
and behalf of this board, be requested to memorialize congress, earnestly remonstrating against the 
injustice of such legislation as shall assess a tax, in the character of a penalty, upon the branches for 
for having lawfully done that which it was their duty to do—that is, given the public a good currency, 
and for not doing that—to wit: the recall of their notes of circulation—which is not in their power to 
command. 


COIN. 


Whenever the monthly report of a branch showed the coin or its equiv- 
alent to be below the required amount, the branch was required to make 
weekly returns to the board until the deficiency was made up, until which 
time nocurrency could be delivered to the branch; and if not made up in 
twelve days the branch must cease discounting, and if the deficiency should 
remain thirty days the branch must return a proportional amount of its 
circulation. On the twentieth of May, 1847, action was taken by the 
providing for the importation of coin, and the branches were required to 
import equal to ten per centum of their capital paid in, and they were 
directed to take advantage of every favorable opportunity to pay it out. 

The act establishing the State Bank of Ohio also provides for the for- 
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mation of independent banks, the circulation of which was secured by de- 
posit with the treasurer of state, of the certificates of the funded debt 
of the state of Ohio or of the United States, equal in amount to the 
capital of the bank paid in, for which the treasurer might issue to the 
bank a like amount of notes for circulation. 

Gustavus Swan was elected president at the organization of the bank, 
and served until November 21, 1854, when Dr. John Andrews, at that 
time president of the Jefferson branch at Steubenville, was elected. He 
served until November, 1866, when Joseph Hutcheson was elected, who 
served until May 17, 1870, at which time the board adjourned sine die, 
having elected J. Twing Brooks president. 

James T. Claypoole was elected secretary of the board at its organiza- 
tion and served until January, 1847, when James Gillett was elected. He 
served until March, 1850, when John J. Janney was elected, who served 
until May, 1865, at which time R. C. Hull was elected, who served until 
the final session. 

The State Bank of Ohio demonstrated the wisdom of its founders. It 
lived through some troublous times, but kept its integrity. It did what 
it was designed to do, furnish a safe circulating medium for the people of 
the state, at all times convertible into coin, and at the same time paid its 
stockholders a good interest on their investment. One of them, the 
statement of which is before the writer, returned to its stockholders during 
the twenty years of its existence very nearly three and a quarter times 
the amount of their stock; and another repaid over two and a half times 
the stock. 

But the success of the bank was assured under the control of such men 
as managed it. Read the following list: E. H. Moore and John Welch 
of Athens ; Colonel John Madeira and Dr. Albert Douglas of Chillicothe ; 
W. A. Otis, W. S. C. Otis, T. P. Handy and T. M. Kelley of Cleveland , 
John H. Achey and V. Winters of Dayton; Hosea Williams of Delaware ; 
Wm. Dennison, Gustavus Swan, Alfred Kelley and W. B. Hubbard of 
Columbus ; Henry E. Parsons of Ashtabula; James Purdy of Mansfield ; 
Joseph J. Brooks of:Salem ; John Kilgour and John H. Groesbeck of 
Cincinnati ; John McCurdy of Washington; Chauncey Dewey of Cadiz; 
D. Tallmadge and M. A. Dougherty of Lancaster; Dr. John Andrews 
and Wm. Spencer of Steubenville ; Henry B. Curtis of Mt. Vernon; E. 
DeWitt and John R. Finn of Elyria; John Bacon of Springfield ; Noah 
L. Wilson of Marietta; John H. James of Urbana; Jonathan Binns and 
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J. W. Gill of Mt. Pleasant ; H. J. Jewett and Daniel Applegate of Zanes- 
ville ; John Gardiner of Norwalk; Joseph G. Young of Piqua; Eli Kin- 
ney of Portsmouth ; E. Quinby, Jr., of Wooster; John C. Tallman of 
Bridgeport; and Abraham Hivling of Xenia. It may be safely assumed 
that no other organization ever existed in the state including such an array 
of good men—men remarkable for all that make good citizens, intelli- 
gence, morality and upright business integrity. 


J. J. JANNEy. 





PITTSBURGH. 
II. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE CITY’S INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


HYMN OF PITTSBURGH. 


My father was mighty Vulcan, 
I am smith of the land and the sea ; 
The cunning spirit of Tubal Cain 
Came with my marrow to me. 
I think great thoughts, strong-winged with steel, 
I coin vast iron acts, 
And weld the impalpable dreams of Seers 
Into utile lyric facts. 


I am monarch of the forges, 
I have solved the riddle of fire ; 

The Amen of Nature to need of Man 
Echoes at my desire. 

I search with the subtle soul of flame 
The heart of the rocky earth, 

And hot from my anvil the prophecies 
Of the miracle years blaze forth. 


I am swart with the soot of my chimneys, 
I drip with the sweats of toil, 
I quell and scepter the savage wastes, 
And charm the curse from the soil ; 
I fling the bridges across the gulfs 
That hold us from the To Be, 
And build the roads for the bannered march 


Of crowned humanity. 
—RICHARD REALF, 


As early as 1804 Zadok Cramer, in his little publication The Navs- 
gator, made apologetic allusion to the smoky atmosphere of Pittsburgh, 
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and explained that it was caused by the burning of a great quan- 
tity of coal. If good Zadok Cramer could now pay a visit to the 
scene of his early life and behold the cloud which conceals the tremen- 
dous activities of the industrial city, very likely he might think himself 
entirely mistaken in regard to the presence of even a trace of smoke 
in the air which he breathed eighty years ago, and wonder how he had 
obtained the impression which he then chronicled. One can easily 
imagine him as exclaiming—while contemplating the present and reflect- 
ing upon the past—‘‘Oh no, that’s an error; there was no smoke here 
then. I remember perfectly well the air was clear.” 

As a matter of fact there were a few isolated and attenuated wreaths 
of smoke lifting and losing themselves in the generally clear atmosphere 
of the Pittsburgh of 1804, It is interesting to know something of the 
inception of such mighty industries as are now crowded together in the 
metropolis of western Pennsylvania. About all that there was of indus- 
trial Pittsburgh, in 1792, is summarized in the following paragraph from 
the American Museum, viz: 

1 clock and watchmaker, 2 coopers, 1 skin dresser and: breeches-maker, 2 tanners and curriers, 4 cab- 
inetmakers, 2 hatters, 2 weavers, 5 blacksmiths, 5 shoemakers, 3 saddlers, x malster and brewer, 2 tin- 
ners, 3 wheelwrights, 1 stocking weaver, 1 ropemaker, 2 white-smiths, Total, 36 mechanics, 

There is no suggestion here of the industries which have become great 
ones in this city, unless, indeed, one may regard the ‘‘five blacksmiths”’ 
as the pioneers, in an humble way, of those who have carried mighty 
Vulcan's art to its present perfection and vastness. Neither is there any 
mention of the town’s first manufacturing establishment, a distillery set 
up in 1784 or 1785 by Isaac Craig and Stephen Bayard, who were already 
engaged in the mercantile business, nor of the printing-office of the 
Gazette, which was started in 1786. 

In the closing decade of the last century were established those manu- 
factures which more than any other, or perhaps all others, have made Pitts- 
burgh’s fame. These were the iron and glass industries. 

The first iron furnace was located at a suburb of the city, now known 
as Shady Side, on Two Mile run, and was probably completed in 1792. 
It was abandoned, in 1794, for want of ore, which it had been erro- 
neously supposed could be procured in proximity to the furnace. 
During its short period of usefulness the establishment was principally 
devoted to the casting of quaint little stoves, some of which are still to be 
seen in the region, The ruins of this furnace remained for about half a 
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century, outlasting the life of the builder and the pioneer iron master of 
Pittsburgh, George Anshutz.» He was, by nativity, an Alsacian, born 
November 28, 1753, and emigrated to this country in 1789, shortly after- 
wards locating at Two Mile run. He lived to the ripe old age of eighty- 
three years, dying in Pittsburgh, February 28, 1837.* 

The first furnace or foundry in the town which had a permanent exist- 
ence was established in 1803 by Joseph McClurg. This was the celebrated 
Fort Pitt foundry, and because of its pioneer character, as well as the fact 
that it has done more than any other one institution to make Pittsburgh 
manufacturers famous, a brief sketch of its history may not prove unin- 
teresting. Here were cast cannon that boomed over Lake Erie in the war 
of 1812 and thundered before Mexico in 1847. A large part of Commo- 
dore Perry’s equipment came from here, and shells as well as guns were 
made here for the use of the United States army in the Mexican cam- 
paigns, During the civil war more than 2,000 cannon and 10,000,000 
pounds of shot and shell were cast at the Fort Pitt foundry, Among the 
guns were a large number of columbiads of 8, 10, 15 and 20 inch calibre, 
some of them being the largest in the world. It is more than a mere 
figure of speech to say that while doing the stern work for which they 





*Although Anshutz was the pioneer in the manufacture of iron in Pittsburgh, there were others in advance 
of him in western Pennsylvania. Fayette county had the honor of containing the first furnace west of 
the Alleghany mountains, and was for many years a great iron centre. Iron was manufactured there, 
at Haydenville, by John Hayden, in 1790. He used a common blacksmith’s fire. In the same year, 
William Turnbull and Peter Marmie of Philadelphia, built a furnace and forge on Jacob's creek, a mile 
or two above its entrance into the Youghiogheny river, the former of which was ‘‘ blown in” on Novem- 
ber 1, 1790, and the iron tested the same day in the forge. Hayden, taking a piece of the iron he had 
produced in the smithy fire to Philadelphia, interested his relative, John Nicholson, in the building of a 
furnace, on George creek, seven miles south of Uniontown. This, known as the Fairfield furnace, was com- 
pleted in 1792. A forge was also constructed about the same time. The correspondence of Major Isaac 
Craig, who was deputy quarter-master-general and military storekeeper at Fort Pitt, shows that in 
January, 1792, as there were no six pound shot there, he ‘‘had taken the liberty to engage four hundred 
at Turnbull & Marmie’s furnace.” This furnace, the ruined stack of which is still standing, was in suc- 
cessful operation for many years. 

The second furnace west of the mountains, known as the Union, was built by Colonel Isaac Meason, 
on Dunbar creek, four miles south of Connellsville, in 1791. It was succeeded by Dunbar furnace, a 
larger structure, in 1793, built by Colonel Meason, John Gibson and Moses Dillon. Mount Vernon 
furnace was erected by Colonel Meason early in 1800, and rebuilt in 1801. The second structure is still 
standing but not in use. 

The importance of Fayette county as an early time iron producing centre is indicated by the fact that 
in 1805 it contained five furnaces and six forges; in 1811 there were ten blast furnaces, one air furnace, 
eight forges, three rolling and slitting mills, one steel furnace and five trip hammers. At a subsequent 
date there were twenty furnaces there. The fires in these furnaces, however, were long ago suffered to 
die out, and Fayette county now enjoys the reputation of being the centre of production of the famous 
Connellsville coke, 
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were designed, they spoke in no uncertain voice for the supremacy of 
American manufactures and for protection. The foundry originally occu- 
pied the ground on which now stands the post office and custom house 
building. In the four score years of its existence several firms have con- 
ducted its operations. 

Founderies and machine shops gradually increased from the time the 
one just mentioned was started until in 1854 there were thirty-eight in op- 
eration, employing nearly eighteen hundred hands, and consuming 28,525 
tons of metal during the year. Three years later, though their number 
was five less, they used 34,000 tons of metal. 

Advancement in the production of blast furnaces was slow, and during 
the early part of the century gave little promise of the great accomplish- 
ment of later years. In 1830 it was claimed with considerable exultation 
that a furnace just then erected would produce during the succeeding year 
I,100 tons of pig iron—less than a good week’s work for some furnaces 
now. But ‘‘a time came when men were no longer «satisfied with these 
little smelting pots, into which a gentle stream of air was blown through 
one nozzle, which received its scanty supply from a leather bag squeezed 
by some tired water wheel.” After 1840 improvement was noticable, but 
it was not until 1865, or thereabouts, that there was any furnace in the 
country which could produce more than one hundred and fifty tons of pig 
iron in a week. In 1875 there were several which could each produce seven 
hundred tons, and in 1880 a production was reached nearly twice as great. 
Allegheny county, well known to be the leading iron and steel producing 
county in the United States, quite recently (1883) surpassed all other dis- 
tricts, including the Lehigh valley, in the production of pig iron, the out- 
put for that year being 592,475 net tons. In 1884 nine establishments 
(seventeen stacks) having a total capital invested of $5,240,000, and em- 
ploying 2,430 hands, set forth a product valued at $10,800,000. To such 
a dimension has a single branch of the iron industry grown since George 
Anshutz’s humble beginning in 1792, and the almost equally modest en- 
terprise of Joseph McClurg, undertaken in 1803. 

The first rolling mill in the town was completed in 1812* by an English- 
man, Christopher Cowan. It was called the Pittsburgh rolling mill and 





* This mill did not produce bar iron and had no puddling furnaces. The first mill in the United 
States for rolling bar iron, according to J. M. Swank, in his report in the tenth census, was erected at 
Plumstock, Fayette county, Pennsylvania, in 1817. It was not until 1844 that any other than strop rails 
were rolled for the railroads. 
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stood at the corner of Penn avenue and Cecil’s alley. Cramer’s ‘ Alma- 
nac’ spoke with pride of this new industry, established with $100,000 
capital and having ‘‘a powerful steam engine, seventy horse-power.” In 
1819 the second rolling mill was built—the Union—on the Monongahela 
river. This mill had four puddling furnaces—the first in the city—and it 
was the first in which bar iron was rolled, Cowan’s mill manufacturing 
only sheet iron, nail and spike rods, etc. The builders and owners were 
Baldwin, Robinson, McNickle & Beltzhoover. In 1824 the scythe and 
sickle factory of Belknap, Bean & Butler, on Pine creek, was enlarged and 
steam power introduced for the purpose of rolling blooms. The Grant’s 
Hill works were built in 1821 by William B. Hays and David Adams. 
Sligo rolling mill was erected at its present site by Robert T. Stewart and 
John Lyon, in 1825. 

In 1829 there were eight rolling mills in operation, and the amount of 
iron manipulated in them was 6,217tons. The next year there were rolled 
9,282 tons. In 1856 there were in Pittsburgh and Allegheny twenty-five 
rolling mills. In 1883 there were thirty-two establishments, which em- 
ployed 21,000 hands and produced 472, 351 net tons of rolled iron (includ- 
ing nails) valued at $36,000,000: Vulcan is a workman of hurculean 
strength, but his fingers are deft and cunning withal, for among the 
remarkable achievements of Pittsburgh workmen is that of rolling sheet 
iron to such extreme thinness as to require 15,500 leaves to constitute a 
pile an inch high. 

If to the value of blast furnace and rolling mill products, respectively, 
$10, 800,000 and $36,000,000 be added the value, in 1883, of the products 
of all other iron works, $27,350,000, the iron business of Pittsburgh and 
vicinity will be seen to reach the enormous sum of $74,150,000 in a single 
year, and if to this amount be added the value of the steel product for the 
same year (1883), which was $18,300,000, the vast sum of $92,450,000 
is presented as the value of the annual product of the combined industries. * 
The growth of this great steel industry well illustrates the genius of 
American manufactures, and in no department of her activities, no line 
of her progress, have Pittsburgh’s achievements been so triumphant as in 
this. An Englishman, one Broadmeadow, was doubtless the first person 
who built a converting furnace in the city and made steel. This was be- 





*These figures are representative of the iron and steel business of Pittsburgh, Allegheny and their 
vicinity. Elsewhere in this article are given the recapitulations of the manufacturing statistics of the 
city from the United States census. 
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tween 1828 and 1830. He was not successful and soon abandoned the 
enterprise, and, although others devoted their energies to the industry, 
comparatively little promise was given, for many years, of the great suc- 
cess ultimately attained. In 1832 Whitman & Havens, and in 1833 G. & 
J. H. Shoenberger began the manufacture of blister steel and produced a 
very good article, but it is said that their efforts to introduce it into com- 
mon use met with no success until they hit upon the shrewd and inexpen- 
sive expedient of rusting it with salt water to make it appear like English 
steel. Then it sold readily and gave satisfaction. In 1841 P. & J. Dunn 
established. works for casting steel, but they carried on the business for 
only a year or two. The article produced was not of a high class. In 
1849 Singer, Nimick & Company, a new firm formed for the purpose of 
carrying on the steel business, began to make blister, spring and German 
steel, and in 1853 added to their productions cast steel. McKelvey & 
Blair, who had made cast steel for their file factory in 1850, began its 
manufacture on a larger scale for general use in 1852. During the decade 
from 1850 to 1860 experiments in the manufacture of the higher grades 
of cast steel occupied the attention of Pittsburgh artisans. At the close 
of the period indicated, successes rewarded their efforts and the era of ex- 
tensive steel making was begun. A few years later Pittsburgh manufac- 
turers, it is estimated, had secured two-thirds of the American market, and 
shipments of some of their goods were made to railroad companies and 
steam boiler manufacturers across the Atlantic, who pronounced the quality 
superior to that of European make.. The development of steel manufacture 
in Allegheny county has of late been so rapid and extensive as to almost 
pass belief. Twenty odd years ago two crucible steel-works were struggling 
for recognition in the markets of the country. In 1876 Pittsburgh had ten 
establishments. In 1882 the city had seven large crucible steel works, one 
of them probably the largest in the world, two open hearth steel plants and 
three Bessemer plants, one known the world over for its immense output. 
In one of these establishments is a seventeen ton hammer, striking its 
prodigious blows upon a one hundred and sixty ton anvil, the largest 
casting in America. In 1883 the number of steel works of all kinds 
reached twenty, and they produced 405,530 net tons of steel. Employ- 
ment is given to about 8,000 persons in this industry, and the capital in- 
vested is computed at $12,000,000. Before taking leave for the present 
of Pittsburgh’s iron industries, it is well to say that over two and one-half 
million dollars are invested in works devoted to the making of locomotives 
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and cars, and the value of their product in 1883 was over five million 
dollars, Pittsburgh turns out a finished locomotive every other day, and 
her steel mills can make a rail every minute in the year. 

The manufacture of glass, like that of iron, was one of the pioneer in- 
dustries of the town, and for that reason, as well as its vastness (it is 
second in importance only to iron) and the general interest the subject 
possesses, an outline of the origin and development of the industry is 
here given. 

Among the first, chronologically, Pittsburgh has been, and is, foremost 
in the extent of glass manufacture in America. The pioneer window 
glass works in the borough of Pittsburgh* were established 1796 by 
General James O’Hara and Major Isaac Craig. In 1802 General O’Hara 
made the first flint glass. William Eichbaum, a native of Germany, who 
had been superintendent of glassworks on the Schuylkill, near Philadel- 
phia, was engaged to erect the first works here, and he subsequently fol- 
lowed his trade in Pittsburgh, gaining great renown as an artistic work- 
man. In Cramer’s ‘Almanac’ for 1804, the value of the product of 
O’Hara’s works for the year is stated at twelve thousand five hundred dollars. 
Glass cutting is mentioned as one of the industries of the borough in the 
same year, and it is noted with commendable pride that the product was 
‘‘equal to any cut in the states of Europe.” In the ‘Almanac’ for 1810 
Eichbaum is referred to as ‘‘an ingenious German, formerly glass cutter to 
Louis XVI, late King of Francej;” and the writer continues, ‘‘We have 
seen a six-light chandelier, with prisms, which does credit to the work- 
man and reflects honor to our country, for we have reason to believe it is 
the first ever cut in the United States.” In 1807 the products of O’Hara’s 
glass house were valued at eighteen thousand dollars. In the follow- 
ing year the Messrs. Bakewell & Page entered the business, and 
theirs, with a third, in 1810 produced thirty thousand dollars worth of 
flint glass, and forty thousand dollars worth of bottles and window glass. 
The number of factories had increased to eight in 1831, and their product 
for the year was valued at half a million dollars, The factories increasing 
to the number of thirty-three in 1857, the yearly product reached a value 
of two million six hundred and thirty-one thousand nine hundred 
and ninety dollars. In 1869 sixty-eight factories were in operation. 
To-day the number in the city and suburbs is seventy-five or more (owned 





*The first window glass manufactory west of the Alleghanies was put in operation in 1787 at New 
Geneva, by the celebrated Albert Gallatin in conjunction with Mr. Nicholson and two Messrs. Kramers. 
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by about sixty firms), They employ about six thousand seven hundred 
hands, have a capital invested of six million five hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars, and the value of their products in 1883 was upwards of 
seven million five hundred thousand dollars. One of the factories 
devoted entirely to the production of plate glass, is having remarkable 
success in its specialty, and places upon the market an article equal to the 
best foreign plate glass. The annual out-put of the thirty window glass 
factories proper amounts to about eight hundred and fifty thousand boxes 
of fifty feet each, while in the other departments Pittsburgh makes about 
forty-two million lamp chimeys and eighty-five million bottles and vials 
per year. The making of stained and ornamental glass is a growing in- 
dustry. 

Having now rapidly traced the inception and progress of Pittsburgh’s 
two most distinguishing industries, let us obtain a general view of the 
growth of its varied manufacturing and business interests. Almost at the 
very outset here man was able to enhance the effect of his labors with the 
potent energies of steam, and the Birmingham of America has grown 
apace with the development of this power. In 1775 the steam engine 
was first used in mining processes and the making of iron, and in 1794 
it was brought to the assistance of Pittsburgh manufacturers. Works for 
the production of engines were established in 1813, and five more were in 
operation by 1825, while in 1830 one hundred steam engines were built in 
the city. Now thousands are at work and one of them alone exerts a 
greater force than the hundred of a half century ago was capable of. 

In 1803 the business of Pittsburgh, according to Cramer, the industrious 
almanac maker and statistician, amounted to upwards of $350,000. Of 
this, manufactured articles formed over five-sevenths, or $266,403, while 
$92,505 was set down as the amount of the “‘bartering trade.”” Among 
manufacturers the largest item was ‘‘ Kentucky and keel bottom boats, 
ships of burden and barges,” the yearly production of which was valued 
at $40,000. The next largest industry was the iron manufacture—‘‘ bar 
iron, mill, ship work, axes, hoes, plow irons, etc., fifty tons at seventeen 
cents per pound ’—valued at $19,800; cut and hammered nails, forty tons 
at eighteen cents per pound, were valued at $16,128; hats, wool and fur, 
2,800 at five dollars each, at $14,000; cabinet work—“ much exported ”— 
at $14,000; carpenter work at $13,500; glass (window, bottles, etc.) $12,- 
500; glass cutting—‘‘ equal to any in Europe ””—$500; tinware, $12,800; 
mason work, $10,500; leather, tanned, $10,000. The article figuring 
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most prominently in the ‘‘ bartering trade”’ was whiskey, 2, 300 barrels of 
which, at twelve dollars each, footed up the handsome sum of $27,600. 
The article next in importance was bar iron, of which eighty tons at $160 
each made a value of $12,800. Of lake salt—* Onidago’”’—the merchants 
took 1,000 barrels at twelve dollars each, or $12,000 worth, and of linen 
they bartered for 28,000 yards at forty cents per yard, thus taking $11,- 
200 worth. Raw cotton from Tennessee was taken to the value of $7,500, 
the quantity being 30,000 pounds at twenty-five cents per pound. The 
flax, hemp, oats, cheese, etc., purchased were valued at $5,000. In 1806 
Cramer said in his ‘Almanac’ : 


We feel peculiar pleasure in noticing the improvements of our town. Two very important manufac- 
tories have been lately erected and are now in operation, the one a cotton manufactory which can spin 
one hundred and twenty threads at a time with the assistance of aboyandaman .. . Theother 
is an air foundry for the purpose of casting iron pots, kettles, millirons, etc. . . . Wealsolearn 
that a machine for carding wool is about to be erected. 


It is mentioned that in 1807 “this town is growing rapidly into importance.” 
The principal establishments in 1813 were five glass factories, producing 
flint and green glass to the amount of $160,000; two large air foundries 
(McClurg’s and Beelen’s), casting about six hundred tons a year, worth 
$54,000; also one small one, carried on by a Mr. Price; one extensive 
edge tool and cutlery factory (Brown, Barker & Butler’s); one steam 
works for making shovels, spades, scythes, etc. (Foster & Murray’s); one 
rolling mill (erecting) by C. Cowan, with a capital of $100,000; one factory 
for making files, door-handles, etc. (Updegroff’s); two steam-engine 
works (Stackhouse & Rogers and Tustin’s); one steel furnace (Tuper & 
McKowan’s); one wool carding machine factory (James Cummins’); one 
woolen factory (James Arthur’s); one flannel and blanket factory (George 
Cochrane’s); one cloth steam machine factory (Isaac Wickersham’s); two 
manufacturers of stirrup irons and bridle bits; one wheel iron factory 
(Stevenson & Youard’s); one wire mill (Eichbaum & Son’s); one button 
factory (Reuben Neal’s); one knitting needle factory (Frithy & Pratt’s) ; 
two silver-platers (Kindricks and Ayres); one morocco factory (Scully & 
Graham’s); one white lead factory (Beelan’s); one suspender factory (Wil- 
liam Gore’s); one brass foundry (Thomas Cooper’s); one trunk factory 
(J. M. Sloan’s); one brush factory (Alair’s); six saddle factories; two 
breweries; one steam flour mill; one rope walk (John Irwit & Co.’s); 
eleven copper factories and three plane factories. Only in a few cases, as 
will be noticed, is there need for any but the lowest numeral to express 
the number of establishments of any particular kind, Industrial Pitts- 
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burgh was still in its infancy in 1813, and the individuals and firms whose 
names are here given, with the few formerly mentioned, may be consid- 
ered the pioneer manufacturers of the city. 

In 1817, statistics gathered under the direction of councils showed the 
leading manufactures, the hands employed in, and the annual output of 


each to be as follows: 


BUSINESS. HANDS, VALUE. BUSINESS. HANDS, VALUE. 
1 Augur maker..... cae ve 3 Plane makers............. 
1 Bellows maker t Potter (fine ware) 


18 Blacksmiths 1 Rope maker..... us neonee 
1 Spinning machine maker .. 


3 Brush makers..... eeccces t Spanish brown manufactory 2 


x Button maker............ 1 Silver plater 
2 Cotton spinners, 2 Steam-engine makers. . 


11 Copper- and tinsmiths.... 2 Steam grist-mills 


7 Cabinetmakers 
i 5 Silversmiths, etc 


14 Shoe and boot makers....1 
7 Tanners 

4 Tallow chandlers 

4 Tobacconists 

5 Wagon makers 


3 Windsor chair makers 
2 Woolen manufactories... 
174,716 1 Wire drawer 


The total number of manufactories in the foregoing list is 146. They 
employed 1,263 hands and the value of their annual product was 
$1,878,366. And in addition were a number of small manufactories not 
included in the foregoing list, but employing in the aggregate 357 hands 
and producing $700,000 worth of manufactures. These made the total 
number of manufactories 257 and the number of hands 1,620, while the 
total value of the annual product was swelled to $2,578, 366. 

Twenty years later, in 1836-37, as nearly as can be estimated in the ab- 
sence of exact figures, the values of the annual product of the different 
lines of manufactures were as follows: 

NT iia yi aw Wig 6bs wovn's'c bo SNR was dawsewes pebeevee duascdap ann edeumne $ 770,000 
8 White lead works 206,600 


2,401,000 
1,957,500 
500,000 


30 Steam engine establishments and foundries connected. PPTTTTITITITIT titi ttt 700,000 
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3 Rope-walks..... SpuddG 6 Sadan meee and sAndndaehoekinee Seacee corccerececeseoucesecces 
3 Saw, shovel, axe and general tool factories Rasigeesscceccses ee 
SAVOUR TROND WOTER 6. oi. 6 oo side oe cae scencnescsvevicesees socgeecnecse eveeee ecvees 
Ingersol’s steam hat-body factory........... esa bbeees eesesesres beeednavsceesecncceces 


eeeerrereeee 


The natural advantages of Pittsburgh as the gateway to the west and 
southwest led, at an early period, to the establishment of a large number 
of forwarding and commission houses, and the employment of an exten- 
sive capital in the business. During the years in question there were 
twenty-one of these houses which disbursed for freight an average of 
$100,000 per annum, or $2,100,000, and paid, in addition, to wagoners 
about $775,000. Their sales on consignment of manufactured goods pur- 
chased for their customers, at an average per house of $150,000, equaled 
$3,150,000, which, with the other sums mentioned, would make a total of 
$6,025, 0Co. 

The annual sales in the mercantile line for 1836-37 are estimated as 
follows: 

20 Wholesale dry goods houses, averaging sales of $150,000 each 

46 Wholesale grocery houses, averaging $10,000 each..........0+s+0005 édie veewowereres 
5 Wholesale hardware houses, averaging $60,000 each. 

10 Wholesale hat and cap stores, averaging $20,000 each 

6 Wholesale boot and shoe stores 

9 Wholesale leather firms, 

5 Wholesale book and stationery houses 

3 Wholesale queensware dealers... ........csesescccecsecseceses Corccccccccscsecscsces 
5 Wholesale notion houses 


300 Retail stores, averaging sales of $12,000 each.......... ee Keiobedeee neeswesndehe sees 
DHCTCHMTE THROTII Rss ooo ois ce cccecee secs rebeeses iiniatadicences Veweneake siendeececaees 000 
MAMI st Cevocesetens eceaaubase Mate bidtnbscsaidata er reney 
Recapitulating and adding the estimated total value of annual coal sales 
the following result is shown, which is a close approximation to the amount 
of actual business yearly transacted in Pittsburgh nearly half a century ago: 


III ines og 4.0. g.9's 6 00 S46 S65 heeUrc ete desveeseacnssaadeceseveensceradecde ++-$ 11,606,350 
Mercantile business. 13, 100,000 
Forwarding and commission business........ 60 a5 cde cu Sidon ee Ubi bes UbKd che coeekebone 6,025,000 
Coal sales for year ..... dis bd odie knid NAN aWNCNCREee cede scene esweninees tevecendErens 565,200 
Total........ Lev eluieapienseucres iene bean nenaewewaen ceccccsecces§ SQSGG SIO 

The next twenty years witnessed an increase of over three hundred per 
cent. in the mauufactures and in the coal and lumber business of Pitts- 


burgh (as shown by actual figures), and it is probable that it was consid- 
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erably greater, as the estimate (from George H. Thurston’s ‘Pittsburgh as 
It Is,’ published in 1857) omits several branches of manufactures entirely. 
Following is an exhibit of the value of the principal manufactures in 
1856, arranged according to their relative importance: 





EIS ceitine \sdnevncd sees $10,730, 562 
EM 6svcdsdvcanccacccve 2,631,990 
SE NE nn.cv00s<ccccendseccecce 1,942,800 
CE csiaapooccsasddceness 1,269,655 
MNES GS 6i 04s csvccdveceesvess 1,248,300 
Soap and candles.......c.seeseeeee 960,000 
ME Gavibhnnddenesensseses 864,500 
IIB 6 occidasstccces eoep eevee 864,000 
Axes and shovels...... bau saeawan 823,742 
PP ONGIR oso. cécvedcccdcccsees 836, 300 
cn al teas vdussebssaedande 503,000 
Sahn so sc vecnieatetios ee 463,320 
Domestic Hardware...............- 450,000 
incéntthsekucanvesnsesecss 450,000 
Tobacco factories.......0.00-e00-0- 443,770 
White lead factories,..............- 443,390 
IG cciuicuiwecssvenccesse 305,000 
Steamboat and river blacksmiths... . 261,000 
EERE sn bicahevescessécecse 250,000 
Copper rolling mill............e.e0 _ 
EE echintasybnebeuwsscsaecsos 224,500 
MIEIODS oon sc cecdevesctcceves 229 ,700 
Wagon factories....... Seccessooees 204, 500 
TET ETT TT ETT Tee 192,000 
Copper and tinsmiths .............. 192,000 
Saddlery and harness ....... teense 181,000 
Carriage factories.......cccscesecees 175,000 
Looking-glass factories............- 170,000 
I Sci vecncecvescdesesice 156,000 
UGtnbdnibnneonbessbeaceoasdoss 130,000 
PNG Se sesisca0eesce wees 117,451 

ES iiscnbadeccnectess 116,000 
Cracker factories, ..........ce.c0e0 114,000 
PN hieekir akg pwnsesoveestece 86,000 
RE NONI... 6 ccc ccccccee 85,000 

PR EIIRis i. icinecccccsccccces 80,000 

Agricultural implements.......... 80,000 
ES cok behGseeseueass. 75,000 

8 Sa enn 75,000 

MR IMB. hoses cesserccccse . 75-000 

ix is seuss cesecae ones 70,000 

ME wirgcvcewahvscecsces 71,500 

SM ViGbacescottscxe sive 65,000 

CE hsb eos csniesasenies ek 60,000 


Woolen stockings..........e00+ ecee 
SE TETIED A, 0 oN scassuactacanccese 


UNOET 5 cc ccisncceanpes eoee 
Gun and rifle factory....-.......++ 
Nv aucegecus chucredd's 
OP NNIEE s ivbvcccessccssesee: 
hope veges th OT OEP EE OPEr hervane ° 
Re ere ee rT 


Gilt mouldings .........ecsecesseee 
Spice factory..... sanns, Suaseseens 
tg bene pe? LET ee sees 
ON RTE ns Sic ktccsoscesecee 


on EEE OOF Re eneeeee we 
Blacksmiths’ bellows........... nese 
EMO sicncssVeabioveedecd sie 


Children’s carriage factory.......... 
en REL EET PPL TLL PLETE TPT 
Woolen factories. .......csccccccses 


60,000 
60,000 
55,000 
50,000 
50,000 
52,000 
48,000 
46,500 
44,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
34,000 
33,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
28,875 
25,000 
25,000 
22,000 
18,000 
20,000 
12,480 
12,000 
11,000 
10,000 
10,752 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
¥0,000 

7,500 

6,750 

6,000 

6,650 

5,000 

5,000 

2,500 

1,000 


The aggregate value of these manufactures is $29,853,997, and if to 
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this amount the product of coal mining and the lumber business, respec- 
tively $6,336,720 and $3,241,000, be added, the result is $39,431,717. 
The sales of the wholesale trade, $22,723,370, combined with the fore- 
going, give $62,155,087 as the amount of the city’s business (exclusive of 
the retail department) for the year 1856, and it is probable that $70,000,- 
000 would be a fairer estimate. Of what this city’s wholesale trade, 
amounting to twenty-two and three-quarters millions, consisted, thirty . 
years ago, the following table shows : 


$5,812,000 Hats, caps and furs 


3,255,150 Books and stationary 
2,843,230 Tin and metals 


Paper and rags 
Jewelry and watches China and queensware 
Variety goods 
Manufacturing confectioners Bonnet factories 


Just here it may be remarked that Pittsburgh’s commercial and manu- 
facturing development has, like the increase of its population, been quite 
a uniform and moderately accelerating growth. The decade from 1850 to 
1860 was upon the whole the least prosperous one in the history of the 
city. This is true, notwithstanding the fact that during the previous one, 
in the year 1845, the city was visited by a colossal calamity—a great fire— 
which destroyed about seven million dollars’ worth of property. This she 
withstood better and with less impairment of strength than the local finan- 
cial panic of 1854 and the national one of 1857. These untoward influences, 
combined with the general and ominous depression preceding the break- 
ing of the great storm of the rebellion, were felt severely, as business men 
well remember and figures now clearly show. The United States census 
for 1860 exhibits the value of the manufactures of Allegheny county in 
that year to have been but $26,563,379. The number of manufacturing 
establishments reported was 1,191; the capital employed, $20,531,440; 
the material valued at $13,020,615; the wages paid 20,493 employés was 
$6,241,520. 

During the next decade tremendous strides of advancement were made, 
and the value of the iron and steel output in 1870 was alone ten million 
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dollars greater than that of all manufactures combined in 1860, while the 
total value of the product of 1870 was three times that of ten years be- 





























fore. The following figures exhibit, in compact form, the condition of 
manufactures in Allegheny county for the year in question : 
VALUE OF | VALUE OF 
CLASS OF MANUFACTURE. CAPITAL, |HANDS.| WAGES. | yareprat.| PRODUCT. 
BI HIE FOIE void caddie cccccccvcess $26,692,686} 15,541] $8,102,683) $17,734,883 $36,328,711 
‘ee Jtteseceeseccecereeseeseses| 3292/9721] 2,868] 1,653,707] 3,801,773 8,032,253 
Ce ee ae ; 967,692 809 288,807 831,911 1,411,436 
Agricultural implements.............. 887,090) 427 223,778 258,464) 953.478 
Breweries and distilleries.............. 1,790,086 261 165,485 929,158] 2,508,655 
RS Cit. cp Sneed spose p09 600% 3,892,300] 3,733 2,251,187 1,175,869 5,162,362 
White lead. ..........00cecceeeececess 440,000) 112 51,000) 541,344 771,320 
eS SEE OPPOPCLOT TEE TE 16,531,075] 9,884) 4,689,419] 13,064,697} 23,071,721 
GE REP SA gf er oa aga ae $54,493,650] 33-635] $17,426,066} $38,338,099] $78.220.026 


The next decade witnessed a continuance of advancement, notwithstand- 
ing the panic of 1873-74 and the succeeding stagnation of business. In 
1880, according to the census report, the value of the city’s manufactures 
alone almost equaled that of both city and county in 1870. The number 
of manufacturing establishments in the city was reported as 1,112; the 
capital invested, $52,645,010; the value of material, $42,109,770; the 
number of employés, 36,920; the amount of wages paid, $17, 168,980, 
and the value of product, $75,915,033.* For the county the totals of 
manufacturing statistics wer¢ as follows: Number of establishments, 
1,895; capital, $70,641,426; value of material, $61,739,293; number of 
employés, 49,171; wages, $22, 371,951; value of product, $105,272, 739. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to present an exhaustive account of 
the present condition of business in Pittsburgh, but a few recent estimates 
from a trustworthy authority{ will prove interesting and not be inappro- 
priate to a historical view of the commercial and manufacturing develop- 
ment of the city. Combining the values of the coal and coke products 
with those of manufacturing industries (and introducing among the latter 
some classes not admitted in the census computation already given) the 
statistician of the chamber of commerce shows the value of the mining 
and manufacturing products of Pittsburgh, Allegheny and vicinity to have 





*Of this sum the census exhibits $35,490,634 as the value of the iron and steel product. The same 
authority states the value of the output of these articles in Allegheny county as $46,078,375 while the 
chamber of commerce report for 1884 makes the value of the output of these two industries in Pittsburgh, 
Allegheny and vicinity, for the fiscal year preceding, $65,100,000, viz : iron rolling mills, $36,000,000 ; 
blast furnaces, $10,800,000; steel works, $18,300,000. 

+The ‘Chamber of Commerce Report,’ 1884, by G. Follansbee, Esq. 
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been in the fiscal year 1883-84, $181,014,000; the number of employés, 
101,261, and the capital invested, $132,478,000. The value of the year’s 
sales in the wholesale and retail trade is placed at $135, 387,000; the earn- 
ings by river transportation, $2,600,000; earnings of railroads, express, 
telegraphs, etc., $10,400,000; and the pay for professional and personal 
services, $14,500,000, thus making the total annual amount of the busi- 
ness of the two cities and their environs, exclusive of sales of stocks and 
bonds, petroleum, real estate, merchandise by brokers, etc., $343,901,000. 
This business employed a capital of $212,472,000, and an army of 140,000 
workmen, rank and file. 

In the foregoing estimate of the business of Pittsburgh, its sister city 
and vicinity, the value of the coal and coke production is placed 
at eighteen million dollars, the ‘proportion of the former to the 
latter being as two to one. The proximity of the coal and coke fields 
cannot be overestimated as a factor in the development of the Birming- 
ham of America. The availability of coal, and of such an article as can 
readily and to the best advantage be converted into coke, combined with 
the presence of great quantities of ore, has rendered the locality one of 
the most advantageous in the world for the manufacture of iron, and a 
tremendous revenue flows into the region from the sale of the coal itself. 
Coal is king of the western water highway from Pittsburgh to St. Louis 
and New Orleans. The article has been mined at Pittsburgh in constantly 
increasing quantity since 1784, when the Penns granted the privilege ‘‘to 
dig coal as far as the perpendicular line falling from the summit of the 
hill”—Coal hill, opposite the city—at thirty pounds per lot. In 1880 the 
total coal production of the United States was 42,417,764 tons, of which 
the three counties of Allegheny, Westmoreland and Fayette, largely dom- 
inated by Pittsburgh capital, energy and brains, produced nearly twenty- 
five percent., as follows: Allegheny, 4,426,871; Westmoreland, 3,297,- 
300; Fayette, 2,318,728; a total of 10,042,899 tons. The coal trade of 
Pittsburgh proper for 1881 is placed at 203,471,755 bushels, or 7,726,776 
tons, of which about 40,000,000 bushels was consumed in the city and 
its vicinity, 75,000,000 bushels shipped by river and 88,471,855 bushels 
by rail. Tributary to Pittsburgh are the coke making regions which can 
not find duplication in the world, the product of which is sought by iron 
manufacturers throughout the United States. The manufacture carried 
on in 1883 by about ninety-five companies, employing six thousand men 
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and a capital of over twelve million dollars, produced an output valued at 
six million dollars. 

But now, as if coal and coke were not sufficient to feed the intense fires 
of this vast, weird but practical alchemist’s workshop, where iron is daily 
converted into gold, the earth supplies a subtler and more potent agent in 
natural gas; and it is a fact finely illustrative of this progressive age that, 
acting upon the suggestion which nature has afforded, scientific men are 
now pondering the problem of converting bituminous coal at the mines 
into fuel gas to’be conveyed to blast furnace, rolling mill and factory. 

The weak, unprosperous and unprogressive elements in Pittsburgh’s 
business system, all the more conspicuous by contrast with the strength, 
huge proportions and thrifty, dominating growth of other lines of activity, 
are her petroleum and wholesale mercantile trades. As the metropolis 
and business centre of the great petroleum producing counties of McKean, 
Venango, Clarion, Warren and Butler, Pittsburgh as the natural refining 
point, notwithstanding her great advantages, has in some manner lost this 
trade. The latest statistics available show the value of the annual pro- 
duction of her refiners to be only $720,000, and of crude production only 
$1,100,000, while the sales by dealers amounted to only $2,670,000; and 
although the sales at the exchanges for the year 1883-84 foot up the 
handsome figures of $1,300,000,000, they represent for the most part 
mere fictitious transactions and deserve no place in statistics of business. 

With a superb situation for a commanding wholesale mercantile trade 
in the middle, west and southwest, the figures in this branch of commerce 
do not reach the height they should, and it is evident that the merchants 
have much to learn from her manufacturers. 

Of her financial institutions the city is justly proud. Since the estab- 
lishment of a branch of the bank of Pennsylvania here, in 1804, and the 
organization of the first local financial institution—the bank of Pittsburgh, 
still flourishing—in 1814, the two cities have been well supplied with fiscal 
houses which have solidly buttressed their great business interests. Prob- 
ably no city in the Union has, in proportion to population, so large a 
number of banks or so great a banking capital as Pittsburgh. The two 
cities have twenty-eight national banks, whose aggregate capital is over 
twelve million dollars, and resources over fifty-two million dollars. There 
are also twenty-three state banks and saving institutions, whose deposits 
are thought to aggregate over twenty million dollars, and besides about a 
score of private banking houses. The clearing house exchanges for 1883 
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were four hundred and ninety-seven million six hundred and fifty-three 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-two dollars—an increase of two hundred 
and fifty per cent. in the preceding five years. 

- Of the development of the vast carrying trade by the river and Pitts- 
burgh’s connection therewith, an outline will be given in a subsequent 
article in this Magazine; but a few words should be said of the vast rail- 
road interest which forms an integral part in the general volume of busi- 
eas of this locality. The railway system of Pittsburgh comprises parts 
of the three or four great trunk lines of the country, the Pennsylvania 
railroad, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Vanderbilt and Wabash combina- 
tions, and the numerous branches and lesser roads, making the preémi- 
nence of this as a distributing point indisputable. Every twenty-four 
hours one hundred and sixty passenger trains enter and depart from Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny each way, and two thousand loaded freight cars 
enter and one thousand depart daily. This would indicate the receipt 
of thirty thousand tons and the exportation of fifteen thousand tons per 
day, entirely irrespective of through traffic. In the language of a rail- 
road man, Pittsburgh originates more freight than any other point in the 
country, New York alone excepted, and is doing more to sustain the gen- 
eral railway system than any commercial and manufacturing centre, save 
the national metropolis. Thus these arteries of commerce form, here as 
everywhere, one of the highest types, one of the most vivid and pictur- 
esque illustrations of the restless and resistless energies of this wonderful 


age. 
ALFRED MATHEWs, 
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THE WHIPPING-POST IN OHIO. 


The recently proposed resurrection of the post and lash as a persuasive 
against the unhallowed pleasures of wife-beating in Ohio may have 
aroused a new interest in the lashing art of our ancestors. It certainly 
indicates that the present age and generation is not so far ahead of the 
youngsters of ’76 as our Fourth of July orators would have us believe. 
To most minds there is something disgusting in the idea of flogging hu- 
man beings—something akin to cannibalism. Perhaps this feeling tends 
to make the punishment more effective, at least in aretributive way. But, 
however that may be, flogging and lashing in various styles seems to be a 
popular punishment in primitive society all the world over. Doubtless, 
too, it is retained long after the spirit of its conception has flown. The 
bastinado in Spain and China, the cat-o’-nine-tails in our own and the 
British navy, and the whipping-post in the soil of the Buckeye state, are 
all relics of that cruelty out of which Guizot says all civilization springs, 
rather than useful adjuncts of any penal system. Little wonder that the 
proposition to revive that ‘‘dear old institution,” which Dickens says is 
‘very humanizing and softening to behold in action,” has not been hailed 
with applause. 

In the infancy of Ohio, before the arrival of Governor St. Clair in the 
Miami settlements, the residents there organized a kind of government 
of their own, rather on the cooperative plan, for their mutual protection. 
They met, not by proxy, as in these days, but in popular assemblage, and 
agreed upon laws for their government. They had but two officers—a 
judge and a sheriff. Few attorneys practised at their bar. The first 
criminal brought before this tribunal, one Patrick Grimes, was charged 
with theft. He was found guilty by a jury with a promptness that would 
astonish a thief in this enlightened age, and sentenced to receive thirty- 
nine stripes on his bare back. The punishment is said to have been in- 
flicted by John Ludlow, the sheriff, on the day of the conviction, and 
with a hearty good will.* Thus it is seen that the first punishment in- 
flicted in Ohio, under form of law, was that of the lash. 





*Abbott's ‘ History of Ohio,’ page 313. 
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On the fifteenth of July, 1788, Governor St. Clair and the judges read 
their commissions and the ordinance of 1787 to the assembled settlers, at 
Marietta, and formally proclaimed the establishment of civil government 
among them. This was the beginning of a period of eleven years of an 
involuntary, unrepresentative, dictatorial government. As Chase naively 
says in his ‘Preliminary Sketch:’* 

Under this form the people had no concern in the business of government. . . . It is obvious 
that its character, as beneficent or oppressive, depended entirely upon the temper and disposition of 


those who administered it. All power, legislative, judicial and executive, was concentrated in the gover- 
nor and judges, and in its exercise they were responsible only to the distant federal head. 


A strange government to have ever existed in liberty loving Ohio. 

The governor and judges were authorized by the ordinance to adopt 
laws from other states for the government of the settlers. Instead of so 
doing, however, they proceeded to enact laws of their own construction. 
September 6, 1788, they published the first authoritative act for the pun- 
ishment of crimes which our settlers had known—if even this may be called 
authoritative, which was done under the shadow, but without the sub- 
stance of authority. This ‘‘act respecting crimes and punishments’ 
contains a fountain of inspiration for the optimists of these days. Stripes, 
the pillory, and forfeiture of estates, figure largely in the list of punish- 
ments—punishments which savor more of the reign of terror than of a 
civil government administered by late supporters of the declaration of 
American independence. 

By this act these grim rulers declared the incendiary, upon conviction, 
‘*shall be whipped, not exceeding thirty-nine stripes, put in the pillory 
and there be continued not exceeding'the space of two hours, and confined 
in gaol not exceeding the space of three years, and forfeit all his, her or 
their estate, real or personal, to this territory.’”’ The burglar, upon con- 
viction, ‘‘shall be whipped, not exceeding thirty-nine stripes, and find 
sureties for good behavior for a term not exceeding three years, and in 
default of sureties imprisoned for three years.’’ This for the mere burglar- 
ious breaking and entry; if the object of the burglary be effected, then 
the offender suffers additional punishment, varying from a fine to forty 
years imprisonment ‘‘in any gaol-in the territory,” and if he commit 
homicide in the attempt he ‘‘shall be deemed guilty of willful murder.” 
The robber receives like treatment in all respects. Any person obstruct- 
ing the authority of this flagellating government ‘‘shall be fined in a sum 
not exceeding three hundred dollars and be whipped not exceeding 
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thirty-nine stripes,” and find sureties for future good behavior. The per- 
jurer ‘‘shall be fined in a sum not exceeding sixty dollars, or be whipped 
not exceeding thirty-nine stripes, and shall, moreover, be set in the pillory for 
aspace of time not exceeding two hours, and be ever after incapable of giv- 
ing testimony, being a juror, and of sustaining any office, civil or military, in 
this territory.” The suborner of perjury fared no better than his victim. 
The comparison of a sixty dollar fine with a public flogging may seem 
somewhat ridiculous until the scarcity of current funds in those days is 
considered. The thief was fined or whipped ‘‘not exceeding thirty-one 
stripes” upon first conviction, and obliged to restore the thing stolen or 
two-fold its value. As he grew older in crime he received more stripes 
and heavier fines, and if an impecunious individual he was bound out ‘‘to 
labor for a term not exceeding seven years, to any suitable person who 
will discharge such sentence’’—substantially sold into slavery. 

Youthful insubordination was not encouraged by the provision in this 
act that ‘‘if any child or servant shall, contrary to his bounden duty, pre- 
sume to assault or strike his parent or master, upon complaint and convic- 
tion thereof, before two or more justices of the peace, the offender shall 
be whipped not exceeding ten stripes.’ From the frequency and vigor 
with which these rulers of the Northwestern Territory prescribed the lash, 
one is led to believe that they had something of the faith of the Italian 
flagellants of the thirteenth century. 

In order that each county might have the conveniences for enforcing 
the punishments prescribed in this act, the governor and judges, August 
I, 1792, authorized the erection in each county of a court house and ‘‘a 
strong and sufficient common jail or prison for the reception and confine- 
ment of debtors and criminals, well secured by timber, iron bars, grates, 
bolts and locks, and also a pillory, whipping-post and so many stocks as 
may be convenient for the punishment of offenders.”’* 

Strongly suggestive as such laws may be that we see ‘‘the good old 
times” of the pioneer through rose-tinted glasses, yet are not these imple- 
ments of torture fit companions of the gallows? And, as we shudder in 
these thoughts of pillory and whipping-post, should we not love the hang: 
man less? 

The act we have mentioned respecting crimes and punishments con- 
tinued in force, with few changes, until the organization of the territorial 
government, in 1799. It was then adopted by the territorial assembly, 
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and, with slight amendments, retained until January 15, 1805, when, as a 
law of the youthful state, it was reénacted with many modifications by the 
third general assembly of Ohio.* The new law, horvever, contained no 
fewer than six instances in which ‘‘stripes on the naked back” were de- 
clared the proper corrective. This act remained in force with only two 
amendments until February 20, 1809, when it gave place to an amended 
and extended act, which provided public flagellation as the punishment 
for nine distinct offences. t 

This latter act abounds in penal curiosities, Chivalric notions were 
discouraged. Any person who should fight, challenge, or accept a chal- 
lenge to fight a duel, was subject to ‘‘be fined in the sum of one thou- 
sand dollars and find surety for his good behavior for the term of two 
years arid be forever disabled from holding any office of profit or trust or 
being a juror, and be stripped naked to the waistband and tied to the whipping- 
post for the term of one hour and exposed to the public view in the day 
time ;”” and any person acting as second or assistant at such ‘‘ affair of 
honawh” escaped only the suretyship for good behavior, being condemned 
to receive all the other little attentions prescribed for his principal. 

The unpopular but somewhat numerous gentleman known as the horse- 
thief was rewarded for his first equine exploit by ‘‘not exceeding one 
hundred and not less than fifty stripes on his naked back; and on convic- 
tion of each succeeding offense of like nature shall be whipped not ex- 
ceeding two hundred nor less than one hundred stripes on his naked back; 
for the third offense shall Lave both ears cropped, and in either case shall 
restore to the owner the property stolen or pay him the value thereof with 
damages, and be imprisoned not exceeding two years and fined not 
exceeding one thousand dollars at the discretion of the court, and be ever 
after the first offence rendered incapable of holding any office of trust, 
being a juror or giving testimony in any court in this state.” 

This inhuman code with its barbarous punishments remained in force 
until August 1, 1815, when an act of the previous winter went into effect 
abolishing the whipping-post, pillory and stocks, and reducing most of the 
punishments to simple imprisonment for various terms, or death. The 
fact that the people, after they became represented in the affairs of the 
state, did not for several years repeal the criminal statutes enacted by the 
governor and judges, seems to indicate that these early laws, oppressive 
and inhuman as they appear to us, were deemed necessary and proper by 
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the people themselves ; and yet it is probable that these laws remained on 
the statute books some time after the courts had ceased to impose the 
more cruel and barbarous penalties, just as the restrictive and obnoxious 
word ‘‘ white” still lies imbedded in the constitution of Ohio, inoperative 
and serving only as an emblem of an inglorious past. 

Har LEY BARNES, 





. WESTERN RESERVE JURISTS. 


There are stars in history as.well as in the depths of the sky. In the 
early history. of. the Western. Reserve there glitters a stellar group 
of legal talent that commands our reyerent admiration. Yet of the 
many Western Reserve jurists) who have adorned the bench and bar 
of the great state. of Ohio, but few, if any, are entitled to take higher 
rank than Calvin Pease, Peter Hitchcock and George Tod, of the early 
times; and Reuben Wood, Sherlock J. Andrews and Rufus P. Ran- 
ney, of the later. times. These are all representative men. They well 
knew that education lies at the foundation of character. They therefore 
began life by securing for. themselves the elements of success. They were 
all possessed of a high degree of native tact and talent which, coupled 
with enterprise and noble aims, enabled them to reach a professional emi- 
nence that is rarely excelled. They were, in fact, the architects of their 
own fortunes. In working out the problem of life, each wrought, as it 
were, at the anvil with hammer in hand, and on his own account. 


‘* Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought.” 


It is hardly necessary to say, perhaps, that biographical sketches of 
these eminent jurists of the Western Reserve have already been written 
and published, and have in fact become a part of the history of their 
times and of the state. In this article, therefore, nothing more will be 
attempted than simply to present these jurists in a group, with a brief 
outline of their career and the salient points of character that distinguished 
them. we 

Calvin Pease was born at Suffield, Connecticut, September 9, 1776. 
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He received an academic education and excelled as a scholar, especially in 
classical literature. He studied law with Gideon Granger, was admitted 
to the bar in 1798, and commenced practice at New Hartford in his native 
state. In March, 1800, he emigrated and settled at Youngstown, Ohio, 
then but a small hamlet of log cabins hidden away in the wilds of the.“far 
west,”’ where the law of might gave right. But this was not the kind of 
law he desired to practice, though well qualified physically to excel in it. 
He had nothing upon which to depend for gaining a livelihood but his 
hands and his wits. He did not seek office, but offices fell upon him like 
a shower of snowflakes. Soon after his arrival at Youngstown a post-office 
was established there, and he received the appointment of postmaster. 
The emoluments of the office consisted mainly in the honor it conferred. 
In August, 1800, he was appointed clerk of the territorial court of com- 
mon pleas and general quarter sessions for the newly organized county of 
Trumbull. The county-seat was at Warren, where the court held its first 
session between two corn cribs for the want of better accommodations. 
The court in its novel surroundings assumed an air of dignity that partook 
largely of the comical. Pease was born a wit and a humorist, and highly 
appreciated the comedy of the situation. He was regarded as a modest 
young lawyer of unusual promise. He disliked a mere clerkship, and in 
the following October was admitted to the western bar by the general 
court of the territory northwest of the Ohio river. Not long after this, 
he removed from Youngstown to Warren. In 1803, the state of Ohio 
was admitted into the Union. The legislature, in organizing the state 
government, divided the state into three judicial circuits and elected Pease, 
though but twenty-six years of age, to the office of president-judge for 
the third circuit, in which the county of Trumbull was included. He held 
the office for nearly seven years and acquitted himself to the entire satis- 
faction of the public, except in one instance, where a constitutional ques- 
tion arose under the act of 1805, relative to the jurisdiction of justices of 
the peace. Judge Pease held that certain provisions of the act were 
unconstitutional, and therefore null and void. The decision created an 
excitement which took a political turn, especially among members of the 
legislature who had passed the act, and who professed to think that the 
judge had not only exceeded his judicial power, but had unjustly cast a 
damaging reflection on the wisdom of the legislature. The case was taken 
to the Supreme court, where the decision of Judge Pease was affirmed. 
This unexpected result so vexed the agitators that they proceeded at once 
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to procure the impeachment of both Judge Pease and the judges of the 
supreme court, but on hearing before the senate, signally failed of success. 
The consequence was that the decision made by Judge Pease became 
standard authority, while his popularity as a judge was largely increased. 
But he was so disgusted with this attempt at impeachment that he re- 
signed the judgeship and resumed the practice of law at Warren, where 
he resided. 

He was a favorite with the people of his county, who, in 1812, elected 
him to the state senate. As a statesman he took a prominent stand and 
acquitted himself with eminent ability. In 1815 the legislature elected 
him a judge of the supreme court for the term of seven years, and at the 
expiration of his term, reélected him to the same office. He discharged 
the duties of supreme judge for fourteen years, and for the last seven 
years of his service was the chief-justice of the state. At the expiration 
of his second term he retired to private life. In 1831 he was again elected 
to the legislature. This was the last public office he consented to accept. 

Judge Pease was a remarkable man in many respects, and happily 
adapted to the times in which he lived. He began life with a determina- 
tion to achieve success. Nature had endowed him with enviable gifts. 
He excelled as a wit and a humorist, and for this reason was regarded as 
the sparkling centre of the social circle. He was a man of imposing 
presence and graceful manners, and always seemed to move in an atmosphere 
of sunshine. His purity of character and integrity as a judge were never 
assailed or questioned. He was quick in his perceptions, and could 
readily grasp the most perplexing questions, and as readily apply the 
great principles of law and equity in the solution of them. He would 
never allow a just cause to be sacrificed on the altar of legal technicalities. 
His mind, like that of Lord Mansfield, was too comprehensive and too 
deeply imbued with a sense of right and love of justice to administer the law 
upon obsolete rules of special pleadings, especially when their rigid applica- 
tion would make the court an instrument of wrong and injustice. He was an 
admirer of the English classics, and read them with a keen relish, espcially 
Swift and Stearne, and could repeat many of the old English ballads. He 
often sang snatches of them to beguile ‘the long and tedious journeys 
which he and his associates on the bench were compelled to make through 
native forests and muddy roads in order to meet appointments in holding 
court in the several counties of the state. They all rode on horseback, 
and often forded swollen rivers at the hazard of their lives, and when be- 
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lated, as they sometimes were, in reaching their point of destination, were 
obliged to encamp for the night in the dense woodlands. They wore 
green baize leggings wrapped around their legs from their heels to their 
knees to protect their boots and pantaloons from an unseemly accumula- 
tion of mud, and carried in saddlebags changes of linen and other sup- 
plies, and also carried in their heads the only law library to which they 
had access. New questions of law incident to a new country were con- 
stantly arising for the decision of which no precedent existed. The judges 
were therefore compelled to base their decisions more or less on their own 
intuitive sense of justice and equity. It was in this way that they con- 
structed a system of western common law which is regarded as standard 
authority. Most of the decisions rendered by Chief Justice Pease, so far 
as now known, are contained in the first four volumes of ‘Hammond’s 
Reports.’ These were the earliest law reports published by the state. 
The judicial career of Judge Pease terminated in 1830. He devoted the 
remaining part of his life to professional business and the management of 
his private affairs. He died September 17, 1839, at his residence in 
Warren. Whether viewed in the light of a judge and statesman, or in 
reference to his career as a lawyer and citizen, it must be conceded that 
he was a man of mark, and in all respects worthy of the enviable honors 
with which his life was crowned. 

Peter Hitchcock was born October 19, 1781, at Cheshire, Connecticut. 
After receiving a common school education he taught a district school in 
winter and labored on a farm in summer, and in this way obtained suffi- 
cient means to give himself a liberal education. He graduated at Yale 
college in 1801, adopted the legal profession, and opened an office in his 
native town. In 1806 he married and removed to the Western Reserve, 
and settled on a new farm at Burton. He adapted himself to circum- 
stances, and devoted his time to the improvement of his farm in connec- 
tion with the practice of law, and for the want of a more productive em- 
ployment engaged in teaching school in the winter months. In the course 
of a few years the population of the county so advanced as to afford him 
a much broader field as a lawyer. He soon acquired an extensive practice, 
and became known as an able and an honest lawyer. His style of oratory 
was not as rhetorical as it was colloquial and logical. Everybody could 
understand him, and everybody believed in him. In arguing a cause, 
whether to a jury, a justice of the peace or before the judges of the higher 
courts, he was always listened to with profound attention. He never en- 
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gaged in the management of a cause without having made a thorough 
and exhaustive preparation. In 1810 he represented Geauga county in 
the lower branch of the legislature. In 1812 he was elected to the state 
senate, and in 1814 reélected to the same position and chosen speaker. 
In 1816 he was elected to congress and took his seat in December, 1817. 
In 1819 the legislature of the state elected him a judge of the supreme 
court for the constitutional term of seven years, and in 1826 reélected him 
to the same office. At the close of his second term a change in politics 
relegated him to private life. Yet, like Banquo’s ghost, he could neither 
be put down nor kept down. The people in 1833 returned him to the 
state senate, when he was again elected speaker. In 1835 he was 
restored to the supreme bench. For many years he occupied the position 
of chief justice. At the close of his term adverse political influences 
relieved him from judicial service. But in 1845 he was again restored to 
the supreme bench, and in 1850, near the close of his judicial term, he 
consented to obey the popular voice, and accepted a seat in the conven- 
tion called to revise the constitution of the state. In this capacity he ren- 
dered valuable service, and still continued to discharge his duties on the 
bench. When his term as judge expired in 1852 he had reached the ripe 
age of three score and ten, and from choice, like Cincinnatus, returned to 
the plough, after a public service of over forty years. He died March 
4, 1854. 

Judge Hitchcock was beloved asa citizen, and was a truly great man 
as a statesman and a judge without being conscious of it. He never 
indulged in vain aspirations. In his physical make-up he was a man of 
symmetrical proportions, erect and broad-chested, with a large head filled 
with solid sense. He had a sedateand Puritanic expression of face that gave 
him the air of a clergyman. In legal lore he was profound, plodding in 
research and acute in discrimination. He sifted the wheat from the chaff 
in a law case with intuitive facility, and rarely erred in judgment. He 
was a man of few words, but when he did speak he always spoke to the 
point. He was revered by the bar, and was generally regarded as one of 
the ablest jurists of his times. His judicial decisions are not only 
esteemed as authority, but as models of sound logic. They will ever 
remain a proud monument to his name and memory. 

George Tod was born at Suffield, Connecticut, December 11, 1773. 
He graduated at Yale college in 1795. He then studied law and was 
admitted to the bar and practiced law for a few years at New Haven, in 
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his native state. He married in 1797, took the prevalent western fever of 
that day, and in 1800 removed to Youngstown, Ohio, a central point at 
that time in the Western Reserve. ‘Soon -after:his' arrival Governor St. 
Clair of the northwestern territory, happened to-make hisacquaintaince, and 
was so much pleased with-him as-a ‘young gentleman‘ of -polished manners 
and fine literary acquirements, that ‘he at oncé appointed: him his private 
secretary. This brought..young Tod into public noticé.and ‘gave him a 
high position in the: ‘social circle. He remained at Youngstown: until 1816, 
when he purchased.a farm in’ the vicinity known’ as: Briar Hill; -where he 
permanently settled: for «life... At the -first -term of: the court of. common 
pleas and general ' ‘quarter. sessions of Trumbull county, held’ “August 25, 
1800, at Warren,. young Tod was appointed prosecuting: attorney, for the 
county. His first .official-business at this term was to! prepare indictments 
against Joseph ‘McMahon:-and -Richard- Storer: forthe: murder -of two 
Indians at Salt:‘Springs, near. Warren: McMahon was. arrested, ,put upon 
his trial and. acquitted « on the: -ground of acting in .self-defense., «Storer 
managed to escape. Tod; in; discharging - -his.--duties as prosecuting 
attorney in the:trial of McMalton;: ‘displayed’ a degree. of legal ability and 
a brilliancy of ‘oratory: that: surprised court and jury,’ ‘and:at orice. gave him 
prominence as’ ‘alawyer. « ‘In 1804 the county of“Trumbull- élected® him a 
senator to the state legislature.” “In'1806 he was appointed: ajjidge of the 
supreme court. “Ait’a-session of the legislature in: 1808+9:an: ‘attempt was 
made to impeach Him: for affirming’'the decision made by'Judge’Péase relative 
to the constitutionality of cértain provisions of ithé.act! of 1805; defining the 
jurisdiction of justices-of- the peace, ‘but’on. trial. before the senate Judge 
Tod was honorably acquitted: ‘Vet: the ‘political. excitement connected 
with this attempt at itipeachment’ itiducéd* “the legislature at its 
next session, in 1810, to legislate “‘the:judge, with several other state 
dignitaries, out of office. But the people of Trumbull county would not 
permit the judge to remain in private life, and in the fall of 1810 honored 
him with an election to the state senate. When the war of 1812 was 
declared, President Madison tendered him a commission as major in the 
regular army, which he accepted. He proved himself a brave and gallant 
officer, and did not leave the service until the.war closed. In the mean- 
time he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel of the Seventeenth 
regiment of United States infantry. When peace was declared he 
resigned his commission and returned to the practice of law. In the 
winter of 1815-16 the legislature appointed him president-judge of the 
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third circuit for seven years. At the expiration of his term he was reap- 
pointed fora second term. After 2 service of fourteen years as the pre- 
siding judge of the circuit he again resumed his law practice. In 1836 
he was elected prosecuting attorney of Trumbull county, an office in 
which he consented to serve for asecond time. This was the first and 
last office which he held in the circle of his official career. He died at 
Briar Hill, April 11, 1841. He was the father of David Tod, late gov- 
ernor of Ohio. 

Judge Tod was a gentleman whom nature had endowed with rich and 
rare gifts. She gave him a graceful figure, an eloquent tongue and the 
spirit of a true manhood. In his style of manners he was one of the 
most accomplished men of his times. He was always cheerful, cordial 
and overflowing with pleasantries. He ranked high at the bar as a 
brilliant lawyer, in the legislature as a wise statesman and on the bench as 
an able, upright and discriminating judge. Among the people and in the 
society of his friends he was always a favorite. 


None knew him but to love him ; 
Nor named him but to praise. 


Of the later times, or second series of eminent jurists, Reuben Wood was 
prominent. He was born in 1792, at Middleton, Vermont. He received an 
elementary education athome. His father died when he was quite young, 
and left him to the care of his mother. When he reached fifteen years 
of age he felt a strong desire to obtain a classical education, and went to 
Canada to reside with an uncle, and while there studied the classics with 
a Catholic priest, and at the same time read law with Honorable Barnabas 
Bidwell. When war was declared in 1812, an attempt was made by the 
Canadian authorities to subject. young Wood to military service against 
his own country. To this he would not submit, and, though placed under 
guard, succeeded, at the hazard of his life, in effecting an escape in a small 
boat across lake Ontario, and in landing at Sackett’s Harbor, within the 
borders of the state of New York, in safety. He then engaged in farm 
work for the summer at the old homestead, with a desire to aid, so far as 
he could, his widowed mother in supporting herself and the younger 
children left to her care. In the fall he was received into the office of an 
eminent lawyer at Middleton, where he completed his legal studies. He 
married, and in 1818 emigrated to Ohio and settled at Cleveland, where 
he engaged in the practice of law with encouraging success. In 1825 he 
was elected a member of the state senate, and reélected in 1827 and in 
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1829 to the same position. In 1830 he was elected president-judge of the 
third judicial circuit, and 1833 was elected a judge of the supreme court 
by a unanimous vote of the general assembly. In 1841 he was reélected 
to the supreme bench by a like vote. For the last three years while on 
the bench he was the chief justice of the state. In 1850 he was elected 
governor of the state by a majority of eleven thousand. In 1851 he was 
reélected governor under the new constitution by a majority of twenty-six 
thousand. In the political field he was known as the ‘‘ Cuyahoga Chief.” 
In 1852 Marietta college conferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws. In 1853 he resigned the office of governor and accepted from 
the general government the appointment of consul to Valparaiso, South 
America, and for some time during his residence in that country dis- 
charged the duties, not only of consul, but of minister to Chili, to fill a 
vacancy in the ministership, and was recognized as such minister by both 
governments. In 1854 he resigned his consulship, returned home and 
devoted himself mainly to the cultivation and improvement of his beautiful 
farm in Rockport, known as‘‘ Evergreen Place.” He died October 1, 1864. 

Governor Wood was one of nature’s noblemen, large-hearted and gen- 
erous to a fault. Nature gave him a slim, tall figure, over six feet in 
height, and a head replete with brains and mother wit. He was quick in 
his perceptions, and could seldom, if ever, be entrapped or duped. He 
was an excellent classical scholar, and could read Latin and Greek with 
about as much ease as English. He was a man of the people and hon- 
ored by the people. Asa lawyer he was not only prominent but famous 
for his tact and shrewdness in defending criminals. In statesmanship he 
exhibited an unusual degree of wisdom and forecast. On the bench he 
manifested a profound legal knowledge that commanded public confidence 
and secured the universal respect of the bar, and especially of its younger 
members, to whom he would listen with deep interest when they were 
conducting a cause before him, and whenever he saw they felt embarrassed 
would aid them by timely suggestions. This encouraging condescension 
on his part was highly appreciated. His decisions while on the bench dis- 
play a profound knowledge of law, and crown his life-work as one of the 
ablest jurists of the state. 

Sherlock J. Andrews was born at Wallingford, Connecticut, November 
17, 1801. He was liberally educated and graduated with honor at Union 
college in 1821 .He was an aspiring, bright, young man, and was obliged 
to replenish his pockets as best he could to meet the expense of acquiring 
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a profession. He chose the legal profession and perfected his studies at 
the law school in New Haven. He met the expense while there by en- 
gaging in the service of the renowned: Benjamin Silliman as assistant pro- 
fessor in chemistry. _At ‘the close of his ‘course he was admitted to the 
bar, and removed in 1825 to Cleveland,:where he.commenced the practice 
_ of law in connection with’ Samuel «Cowles: »Soon after this, Mr. Cowles 
retired from ‘professional life,‘and young’ Andrews formed a co-partnership 
with John-A. Foot and Jamés’M. Hoyt,-under the name of Andrews, 
Foot & Hoyt, a law firm which soon became ‘celebrated and which main- 
tained its celebrity for*many years. Andrews was:the gem of the firm, 
though the other members were regarded as able men. In 1840, Andrews 
was elected ’a representative to-congress, but ill health compelled him to 
decline a. renomination. In’ 1848 he was elected judge-of the superior 
court. of Cleveland—a couft of’ exclusive commercial and civil jurisdiction. 
In 1849'he was chosen a member.of the convention to revise the constitu- 
tion of the state, and i873 was again chosen-to serve in the same capa- 
city and:for the saftie: purpdse, In aiding to frame the new constitution 
which’-was' adopted, he rendered invaluable service.. He continued in the 
practice of law ‘until’ a death, which occurred ‘at his home in Cleveland, 
February--11, 1880. . 

JudgerAmdrews* ‘was °-a™man he pure Siilaitgles rid sable aspirations, 
He was-endowed by niature.with her choicest gifts—wit, humor and vivac- 
ity of spirit; He ‘delighted. in - -the scomic; even amid the serious, and 
could readily:illustrate any ‘argument or sentiment of his own, or of others, 
with an effective anecdote or witticism. He-was a-fine literary and scien- 
tific scholar, and-carried-in his head a-complete digest of legal knowledge. 
He had a quick perception, and* could»read human character at a glance. 
His style of eloquente ‘was ‘persuasive ‘and’somewhat jmpassioned. He 
could ‘‘ point a moral” or make a point tipped with a flash of electric wit 
that would convulse both court and jury. In this way he often secured 
for his client a verdict when hardly expected. This was emphatically a 
mag.c power peculiar to himself. He was not only kind and courteous, 
but a gentleman in every sense of the word. At the bar he was a bril- 
liant advocate, and on the bench a model judge. 

Rufus P, Ranney was born at Blanford, Massachusetts, October 13, 1813. 
He is of Scotch descent. His father removed in 1824, when Rufus was 
but a young Jad, from Blanford to Freedom, Portage county, Ohio, a town 
at that time in’ the wilderness, with but here and there a log cabin. Here 
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Rufus received his elementary education at the domestic fireside. As he 
grew in years he grew ambitious, and resolved on obtaining a liberal edu- 
cation. He began his preparatory course at Nelson academy and, thougli 
poor and unaided, succeeded in procuring the necessary outfit for entering 
college by teaching school and chopping cord-wood at twenty-five cents a 
cord. He entered Western Reserve college, where he remained for some 
time, and then left without graduating and traveled on foot to Jefferson, 
Ashtabula county, with nothing of this world’s goods but the clothes he 
wore and an extra shirt packed in the crown of his hat. 

Here he commenced the study of law in the office of Giddings & Wade. 
His progress as a student was so rapid that at the close of the first year 
he bore the requisite examination and was admitted tothe bar. Mr. 
Giddings having been elected to congress at about the same time, Mr. 
Wade received young Ranney into partnership under the name of Wade & 
Ranney. This new law firm soon acquired a wide reputation for its 
ability and success. In 1845 Ranney withdrew from the partnership and 
opened a law office at Warren, Trumbull county, where he settled, and 
became still more prominent as an efficient and successful lawyer. The 
Democratic party, to which he belonged, put him in nomination for con- 
gress in 1846, and also in 1848, but that party, being largely in the 
minority, failed to elect him. In 1850 he was triumphantly elected a 
member of the state convention for revising the constitution. In this 
capacity he served with distinguished ability, and was regarded as the 
Hercules of the convention, although but thirty-six years of age. He 
was chosen by the legislature at about the same time a judge of the 
supreme court, and when the old constitution expired and the new 
one came in force in 1851, he was elected by the people to the 
supreme bench—a position which he held until 1857, when he resigned 
and resumed the practice of law at Cleveland. He preferred professional. 
life for the reason that he found it much more remunerative than the 
salary or honors of the supreme judgeship. The people would not con- 
sent, however, to his retirement from public life, and again in 1862 
elected him a judge of the supreme court. He accepted the office with 
reluctance, but resigned in 1864, and again resumed the practice of law 
at Cleveland. In 1871 Western Reserve college conferred on him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. This was the first degree of the kind 
bestowed on any one by that college. 

Judge Ranney, who is still devoted to the practice of law, was not only 
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born a logician, but has so improved: nature’s gift as to become a most 
learned, if not matchless, reasoner. Whatever may be the complexity 
of a legal question submitted to him, he at once subjects it to the test 
of logic, and solves it upon logical principles. When he has done this it 
is like a nail driven in a sure place and clinched. His mental powers are 
gigantic and cannot be measured by rule or plummet. In a great case, 
knarled and knotted as it may be, he always proves himself equal to its 
clear exposition and logical solution. And yet he is modest, even to 
timidity, and does not seem to be conscious of his gigantic mental powers. 
He has all the qualities of a great statesman as well as jurist. As a poli- 
tician he is severely honest, and for the sake of office would not accept 
the presidency of the United States. As an advocate he is both eloquent 
and forcible, and often rises to the sweeping majesty of a tidal wave. His 
law practice is chiefly confined to great cases, and is both lucrative and 
extensive. He is not only an adept in legal science, but is acquainted 
with the sciences generally, as well as with classical and modern literature. 
He has read the code of Justinian and the code Napoleon in the original 
languages in which they were written, and is familiar with the decisions 
of the English and American courts. He can readily quote from memory 


all the important legal authorities known to the profession, and is himself 
a legal authority. While on the bench of the supreme court he elevated 
the bench more than the bench elevated him. Hehasa dignified presence 
and a moral character that is above reproach. In a word, he is a man who 
has ripened into a noble manhood. 


Harvey RIcE. 
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THE STOLEN PLATE. 


To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN His- 

TORY: 

In the month of June, 1749, the Chevalier de 
Céloron was dispatched by the governox-general of 
Canada to take constructive possession cf the Ohio 
valley in the name of the king of France. He was to 
dothis by passing through the country and depositing, 
at such points as he should think proper, leaden 
plates suitably inscribed, as the manner of the French 
was in laying claim to any newly acquired posses- 
sions. He had under him a company consisting in 
all of two hundred and sixteen whites and fifty-five 
Indians. They left La Chine, in the aeighborhood 
of Montreal, and made their way westward by the 
St. Lawrence ana lakes Ontario and Erie toa point 
on the shore of the latter lake, where the village of 
Barcelona, New York, now stands. Here they 
turned their course towards the south, 

Céloron was provided with at least seven leaden 
plates. We do not know that he had any more. 
They were about eleven inches long, seven and one- 
halt inches wide and one-eighth of an inch thick. 
They all bore the same inscription, the letters 
stamped in capitals, with blanks in which to inscribe 
such names of places and dates as should be neces- 
sary. The first of the leaden plates which they pre- 
pared to deposit was spoiled by inserting the name 
Chautauqua instead of Conewango. ‘This plate, 
some time afterwards, fell into the hands of the 
English. It bore the following inscription : 

‘In the year 1749, during the reign of Louis XV., 
king of France, we, Céloron, commander of a de- 
tachment sent by the Marquis de la Galissoniere, 

der-in-chief of New France, to restore tran- 
quility in some savage villages of these districts, have 
buried this plate at the confluence of the Ohio* and 
Tcha-da-koin.} this twenty-ninth of July, near the 
river Ohio, alias ‘ Beautiful river,’ as a monument of 
our having retaken possession of the said river Ohio 








*The Allegheny was always considered by the early 
French voyageurs as the upper part of the Ohio. They 
also frequently called it Belle Riviere, or the Beautiful 
River, 


Chautauqua, formerly written also Chatacoin, Jadach- 


que, etc., etc, 


and of those that fall into the same, and of all the 
lands on both sides as far as the sources of the said 
rivers, as well as of those of which preceding kings 
of France have enjoyed possession, partly by force 
of arms, partly by treaties, especially by those of Rys- 
wick, Utrecht and Aix-la-Chapelle.”"$ 

In December, 1750, this plate was delivered to 
Colonel William Johnson, at his residence on the 
Mohawk, by an Indian chief, and shortly afterwards 
it was sent to Governor George Clinton of New 
York. The Indians represented that they had stolen 
the plate from Joncaire, one ot Céloron’s officers, at 
Niagara, ‘‘when on his way to the river Ohio,” 
This story, however, is quite improbable. Let us 
examine it. 

It was the fifteenth of June that the expedition set 
out from La Chine.|} On the sixth of July they 
reached Fort Niagara, and on the sixteenth of the 
same month they arrived at the point on the shore of 
Lake Erie where they turned southward. After a 
very tedious, toilsome and somewhat perilous pas- 
sage, they arrived-about noon, July 29, at the conflu- 
ence of the Conewango and Allegheny. They 
crossed the latter stream and landed on the left bank, 
nearly opposite the present town of Warren. Here 
they determined to deposit the first plate; but in fill- 
ing in the names the name Chautauqua was errone- 
ously inserted in the place of Conewango. It was 
such an error as, under the circumstances, might 
easily occur. The party had only recently navigated 
both streams, and in the mind of the artist both 
names were present, and he inadvertently inserted 
the wrong name, ‘The error, we may believe, was 
quickly detected, perhaps by the keen eye of Céloron , 
himself. The plate was spoiled and was thrown 
aside as useless. Another plate was at once prepared 





{This is the translation of the inscription as we find it in 
the Colonial Records of Pennsylvania, volume 5, page sro. 

§Letter of Governor Clinton to Lords of Trade, Decem- 
ber 19, 1750. 

||See article by O. H. Marshall in Magazine of American 
History, volume II., pages r29-150. Mr. M.’s article is 
valuable, though marred by serious errors of fact in regard 
to distances, places, etc. These have been discussed by 
Reverend A. A. Lambing, A. M., in Historical Researches 


in Western Pennsylvania, volume I., pages 7-31. 
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and buried ‘‘at the foot of a red oak,” as Céloron 
has recorded it, on the left bank of the Allegheny, 
opposite the mouth of the Conewango. This latter 
plate has never been found. Céloron’s party likely 
remained here until the next day, when they pro- 
ceeded on their way down the Allegheny. Some 
months afterwards, we will suppose, some straggling 
Indians passing the spot where Céloron had en- 
camped found the plate that had been thrown aside 
and carried it off. Such we believe to be the true 
history of the affair. That the Indians stole the 
plate from Joncaire, at Niagara, we think altogether 
unlikely. for the following reasons: 

First, the mere improbability of the thing. The 
Indians who were in Céloron’s party, or who were in 
league with the French, would not likely steal it ; in 
the first place, because it was a thing that would be 
of little value to them if they had it ; and because to 
steal it would have been such a breach of trust and 
friendship as they would not have been guilty of. 
Other Indians than those above specified would have 
no opportunity to steal it; besides they were alarmed 
by the expedition and kept aloof from it as much as 
possible ; so much so, in fact, that at one town, be- 
lieved to be Shannopins, where Pittsburgh now 
stands, all the inhabitants fled at the approach of the 
French, ‘‘except-three Iroquois and an old woman 
who was regarded as a queen.” Evidently they 
showed no disposition to loiter about and pilfer from 
the French camp. : . 

Secondly, the Indians who brought the plate to 
Colonel Johnson were very much exercised over it, 
and very anxious to know the meaning of “the 
devilish writing,” as they called it, on the plate. 
Now, it is inconceivable that if they were in such a 
frame of mind they would have retained the plate in 
their possession for nearly eighteen months before 
attempting to learn the meaning of it. It is very 
much more likely that they did not have the plate 
long in their possession, but hastened off with it to 
Colonel Johnson, the agent of the English among 
the Indians, to have the matterexplained. We infer, 
therefore, that the plate was not found until the latter 
part of the year 1750, or more than a year after it 
had been thrown aside by the French. 

In the third place, so far back as the sixth of July, 
when the expedition was at Niagara, they could not 
certainly have known that they would be on the 
bank of the Allegheny river, and prepared to deposit 
the leaden plate on the twenty-ninth of July. 
They had not been over the route before. Their 
way was beset with difficulties and dangers. Their 
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progress was evidently much slower than they had 
anticipated. They could not predict with certainty 
that they would arrive there on the twenty-ninth of 
the month, and not on the twenty-fifth or the twenty- 
seventh, or any other particular day, and hence it 
would not occur to them to insert a specific date, so 
long before, and at a distance so remote, in a leaden 
plate, which they would know could not be changed 
if the facts in the case should afterwards require it. 
This consideration alone, we think, amounts to a 
moral demonstration that the plate had not been 
stolen, as reported by the Indians. 

But the question may arise, why should they say 
they had obtained it in this way if they did not? 
We can only answer that possibly the Indians who 
first came in possession of the plate, did not so 
report. It may have been several weeks in reaching 
Colonel Johnson, and it may have passed through 
many hands while zz transitu, and as there was no 
written record of the manner in which it had been 
obtained, the true account may have been lost or per- 
verted in the meantime. In short, it may have been 
only a variation of the old story of ‘‘ The Three 
Black Crows.” Or otherwise, while it may not be 
necessary to assume that the Indian is abnormally 
untruthful, yet, under certain circumstances, he may 
so far resemble his white brother as to be led into a 
misstatement of a fact, if he believed that the result 
would somehow redound to his own glorification or 
advantage. To the mind of the savage it might have 
seemed much more in keeping with the character of an 
Indian brave to steal the plate from an enemy, or to 
procure it “ by some artifice,” as they reported it 
to Colonel Johnson, than to obtain it in any such 
simple, matter-of-fact way as picking it up from 
where some one had thrown it. 

Why they should represent that they had stolen 
the plate from Joncaire, rather than any one else, 
may not be a difficult question to answer. Joncaire 
was well known to the Indians of Canada and New 
York. He had been adopted by the Senecas, and in 
their council they called him “our child Joncaire.” 
He was a brave, resolute, enterprising man, and his 
name occurs more than once in the annals of those 
times. He understood the language of the natives 
perfectly, and had great influenceamong them. He, 
no doubt, had charge of the Indians attached to the 
party. An effort had been made to enlist a larger 
Indian contingent, of which he was to have had the 
command,* but it was not successful: The other 


*See Letter of Governor Clinton to Governor Hamilton, 
July 24, 1749, in ‘ Pennsylvania Archives,’ Vol. II., page 32, 
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French officers were, perhaps, unknown, or but little 
known, to the tribes of western New York. Jon- 
caire, as we have seen, was well known, and to their 
minds represented the expedition. To say, therefore, 
that they had stolen the plate from Joncaire, was 
equivalent to saying they had stolen it from the 
French. 

From the foregoing considerations we are led to 
the conclusion that the leaden plate was not stolen 
from Joncaire, at Niagara, on July, 1749, but was 
found at the mouth of the Conewango in the latter 


of the 1750. 
= rn T. J. CHAPMAN, 


To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN HiIs- 
TORY : 


The following is a copy of a letter written by Gen- 
eral Rufus Putnam to General Washington, calling 
his attention to the extraordinary services and claims 
of Captain Goodale of the then Fifth Massachusetts 
regiment, and which, it is supposed, led to ‘his pro- 
motion to a majority. Major Goodale was. one of 
the early settlers at Marietta, and about, the year 
1790, while at work on his farm at Belpre, near 
Marietta, was taken prisoner by the Indians, and 
died in captivity. The late Doctor Lincoln Goodale 
of Columbus, was a son of Major Goodale, and was 
a surgeon in the army at Detroit at the time of Hull’s 
surrender, and there learned from the Indians that 
his father died of fever, near Sandusky, Ohio, a few 
months after his capture. This copy is taken from 
the original copy of the letter, made by General Put- 
nam, and which is or file in the library of Marietta 
college, and is furnished to the friends of Doctor 
Goodale through the kindness of the Honorable W. 
P. Cutler of Marietta: 

MASSACHUSETTS HUTS, June 9, 1783. 

Sir: I do myself the honor to enclose a letter re- 
ceived, a few days since, from Captain Goodale of 
the Fifth Massachusetts regiment. I confess I feel a 
conviction of a ane of duty in respect of this 
gentleman. That I have not till this moment taken 
any measures to bring his services to public view has 
been owing to the confidence I had that General 
Gates would have done it, as.the most extraordinary 
of them were performed under his orders, and as he 
gave repeated assurances that they should not be 
orgotten. I am sorry that General Gates is now out 
of camp, for were he not I should ap; to him on 
the subject, but as I am sure so worthy a character 
and such important services ought not to be buried 
in oblivion or pass un “e : excel- 
lency’s patience a few moments while I give a-short 
detail of them: 

Captain Goodale was ,the first who em- 
barked in the common ca rit 1775. He served 
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that year as a lieutenant in the same regiment with 
me. I had long before known him to be a man of 
spirit, and his probity and attention to service soon 
gained him the character of a worthy officer. In 
1776 he entered again as a lieutenant, but served 
with me the most of the year as an assistant “es 
and the public are much indebted to him for the dis- 
patch and propriety with which several of the works 
about New York were executed. 

In the dark month of November, 1776, Mr. Good- 
ale entered service as a captain in the regiment under 
my command, and was in the field early the next 
spring. But although he always discovered @ thirst 
for enterprise, yet fortune never gave his genius fair 
play till August, 1777. It is well known into what a 
panic the country, and even the northern army were 
thrown on the taking of Ticonderoga. When Gen- 
eral Gates took command in that quarter our army 
lay at Van Saik’s (?) island. Mr. Burgoyne, with the 
British encompassed by his black wings and 
painted legions, lay at Saratoga. The woods were 
so infested with savages that for some time none of 
the scouts who were sent for the purpose of obtain- 
ing prisoners or intelligence of the enemy's situation 
succeeded in either. General Gates, vexed at con- 
tinual disappointments, desired an officer to procure 
him a man that would undertake, at all hazards, to 
perform this service. Captain Goodale being spoken 
to, voluntarily undertook the business, under the fol- 
lowing orders from General Gates : 


‘Sir: You are to choose out one sergeant and 
six private men and proceed with them to the enemy's 
camp, unless you lose your life or are captured, and 
not return until you obtain a full knowledge of their 
situation.” 

Captain Goodale, in the report of the scout, says 
“that it was not performed without great fatigue, 
as the party was much harassed by the Indians, 
which occasioned their being in the woods three days 
without provisions.” However, he succeeded beyond 
expectation. First throwing himself between their 
out-guards and camp, ‘he examined their situation 
very fully, and brought off six prisoners, with which 
he returned to General Gates without any loss what- 
ever. This success induced General Gates: to con- 
tinue him in that kind of service. A full detail of all 
the intrigue, address and enterprise which he discov- 
ered during the remainder of that campaign would 
make my letter quite toolong. It may be enough 
to observe that before the capture of the British 
army one hundred and twenty-one prisoners fell into 
his hands. But as Captain ale is no less brave 
and determined in the open field when opposed to 
regular troops, than he is artful as a partisan of the 
woods, I beg your patience while I recite one in- 
stance of this kind: 

A day or two after Mr. Burgoyne retreated to 
Saratoga in a foggy morning, Nixon’s brigade was 
ordered to cross the creek which separated the two 
armies. Captain Goodale, with forty volunteers, went 
over before the advance guard. He soon fell in with 
a British guard of about the same number. The 
ground was a clear plain, but the fog prevented their 
discovering each other till within a few yards, when 
both parties made ready at nearly the same time. 
Captain Goodale, in this position, reserving his fire, 
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advanced immediately upon the enemy, who waited 
with a design to draw it from him, but he had the 
address to intimidate them in such a mannef, by 
threatening immediate death to any one who should 
fire, that not more than two or three obeyed the 
orders of their own officer when he gave the word, 
and the event was that the officer and thirty-four 
of the enemy were made prisoners. 

These, sir, are the services which Captain Good- 
ale and his friends believe have merited more atten- 
tion than has,been paid to them, and at least merit 
a majority as much as Major Summer's unsuccess- 
ful command of a boat a few months on Lake 
Champlain. But if the tables are reversed, and the 
ill luck of a brave man should be;the only recom- 
mendation to promotion, Captain Goodale, I believe, 
has as great pretensions as most men, for he is the 
unfortunate man who commanded about forty white 
men, and being surrounded by about the same num- 
ber oft Indians, fought more than a thousand of the 
enemy below Volunteers’ Hill, in 1778, till near two- 
thirds were killed and himself.and most of the rest 
made-prisoners. I mention this only to show his 
bravery, for he takes no merit for that action. He 
always lamented the necessity he was under from 
the orders he received to do what he did. In writing 
to me on the subject, he says: ‘‘At this time that a 
number of ‘brave men were sacrificed to bad orders, 
is true, but as they were not my orders, I hope the 
candid do not censure me.” 

Having stated these facts, I beg leave to request 
your excellency will lay them before the honorable 
congress, and shall esteem myself exceeding happy 
if your excellency shall find so much merit in Captain 
Goodale’s services as to engage your patronage for 
his promotion to a majority. 

N. B. Captain Goodale is now the third captain 


in the Massachusetts line. 


AN EARLY ATTEMPT TO CIVILIZE THE 
INDIANS. 


To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 

HIsTory : 

In a private letter, dated January 30, 1806, I find 
the following reference to St. Louis in early times, 
and also to what must have been one of the first 
attempts made by the United States government to 
civilize the Indians : 

‘*We have this day received a letter from A. 
We have received but one letter from him for 
three months, on account of his absence from 
St. Louis. He was appointed sergeant in the 
army to take a tour up the Missouri - amongst 
the Indians to try to teach them civilization. But 
they did not proceed up as far as they expected, as 
the Indians a; hostile and unwilling for them 


to Pea x 
e has now returned to St. Louis, and has settled 
ly. He is appointed clerk of the district 
of St. Gomis, an office which he writes is worth one 
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hundred dollars per annum, and will not much inter- 
fere with his other professions. He writes that his 
practice as a physician would be profitable if the pay- 
ments could be made in due time. In this business 
he has lately formed a partnership with Dr. Browns 
the secretary of that territory. This partnership will 
secure to them the practice of the town and its 
vicinity, which, together with a medicine store they 
are about to establish, will be considerably profita- 
ble. -As to his other profession (he was a Presby- 
terian minister), he has not so much employment as 
he would wish, although he offered his services with- 
out money and without price. There are few persons 
in the town who are disposed to encourage the es- 
tablishment of any religious society.” 


The person referred to was Dr. Andrew Steele, 
who had lately removed from Lexington, Kentucky, 
to St. Louis. Just before he left Lexington the cit- 
izens presented him with a very complimentary ad- 
dress engrossed on parchment, which was printed 
a few years since in the report of the Kentucky His- 
torical society. Dr. Steele was a graduate of Dick- 
enson college, and his MSS. indicated that he was 
an accomplished man. He was appointed, in 1794, 
the first teacher (his brother-in-law, Rev. John 
Thomson, and his cousin, James Moore, afterwards 
president of Transylvania university, were his suc- 
cessors) of Pisgah school, later called Kentucky 
academy, which stood on his father’s farm, five miles 
from Lexington. It was one of the two seminaries 
which were united to form Transylvania university, 
of which his father, Robert Steele, was a trustee. 
Before he was thirty-one he was ordained a Presby- 
terian minister, admitted to the bar and received his 
diploma asa physician. He practiced his three pro- 
fessions whenever his services in either capacity were 
desired by his frontier neighbors. Later he was 
parish judge of East Baton Rouge, Florida, or, as 
we now say, Louisiana. In the war of 1812 he 
served as surgeon of the second division of Louisi- 
ana militia. This connection with the army in- 
creased his reputation as a physician, and he en- 
deared himself to the officers and men, many of 
whom were sick, by his sympathy and professional 
skill. Articles in regard to him, published in south- 
ern papers both before and after his death, speak of 
his high personal character, talents, acquirements 
and attractive social qualities, and describe him as 
‘fa model of excellence,” armed so strong in 
honesty that even the arrows of detraction must 
fall blunted at his feet.” 

He died in New Orleans in 1815, aged forty. 

Mary D, STEELE. 
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(Contributed by Rt. Rev. C. H. Robertson, D.D., LL.D.) 


In 1274 a Bible sold for 50 marks—£33 6s. and 8d. 
The price of wheat was 3s. and 4d. a quarter, a la- 
borer’s wage 3 halfpence a day, a harvestman’s 2d. 
So that the value of the Bible sold for 50 marks was 
equal to the value of 200 quarters of wheat or the 
pay of 4,000 harvesters for one day. In 1429 a copy 
of Wicliffe’s New Testament was 4 marks and 4od. 
—£2 16s. and 8d. In 1433 ’the sum of £66 13s. 
was paid for transcribing a copy’ of the works of 
Nicholas de Lyra, which was chained in the library 
of the Gray Friars. The price of wheat at that 
time was 5s. and 4d. the quarter, the wages of 
a ploughman a penny a day, and of a stonecutter 4d. 


There is in the possession of the Potter family of 
Rhode Island a Bible, which is not only notable for 
its antiquity, but for the history connected with it. 
It belonged to John Rogers, the martyr. During 
the persecutions he hid it to keep it from falling into 
the hands of Gardiner and Bonner and their spies, 
After he was burned at the stake, more than three 
centuries and a quarter ago, the Bible fell into the 
hands of his eldest son, descendents of whom came 
to America in 1635, bringing the book with them. 
This was the family of James Rogers, who, in travel- 
ing through the New England wilderness, carried 
the Bible in his bosom and used it for a pillow. It 
was believed that it was an amulet that kept off the 
devil and the Indians. It descended through three 
generations of the Rogers’ in this country to Judith 
Rogers, who married Thomas Potter of Hopkinton, 
R. I., in 1753. The Bible has been kept in the pos- 
session of the Potter family since. It is Matthew's 
or Cranmer’s Bible, and itis not divided into verses. 
Its arrangement of chapters differs materially from 
that of the King James version. It was printed 
about the year 1520. 


REBECCA NOURSE, THE WITCH. 
[Boston Herald.) 
The descendants of Rebecca Nourse, who was 
hanged as a witch at Salem village, Mass., on July 
9, 1692, and buried at the old homestead at Dan- 


vers, have erected a monument to her memory over 
her grave. The monument will be unveiled and 
dedicated at the third annual reunion of her descend- 
ants, July 20.° The inscriptions are as follows: 
REBECCA NOURSE, 
YARMOUTH, ENGLAND, 
L 1621, 
SALEM, MASS., 
1692. 
(Lines by John G. Whittier.) 
O, Christian martyr, who for truth could die, 
When all about thee owned the hideous lie ; 
The world, redeemed from superstition’s sway, 
Is breathing freer for thy sake to-day. 
(On the reverse.) 
Accused of witchcraft, she declared: 
nocent, and God will clear my innocency.” 
Once acquitted, yet falsely condemned, she suf- 
fered death, July 19, 1692. 
In loving memory of her Christian character, even 
then fully attested by forty of her neighbors, this 
monument is erected, July, 1885. 


“Tam in- 


A RARE COPY OF SHAKESPEARE, 
[Chicago News.] 

At last night’s meeting of the historical society, 
Mr. C, F. Gunther exhibited a folio copy of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, bearing the imprint of 1632. On one 
of the first pages is pasted a slip of paper on which 
is written the signature ‘‘W. Shakespeare.” It 
bears a close resemblance to the extant authographs 
of the poet, and all who have examined it consider 
it genuine. Mr. Gunther also showed a copy of the 
diary of Dr. John Ward, vicar of Stratford-on-Avon, 
who was well known in his day. The diary covers 
the years from 1648 to 1679, and is the earliest work 
containing any authentic facts regarding Shakes- 
peare’s life. 


CHICAGO, May 13.—At the last meeting of the 
Chicago historical society a sensation wss created 
by the announcement made by Mr. C. F. Gunther 
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that he had been fortunate enough to come into 
possession of a ‘‘Ward” Shakespeare, containing 
the great dramatist’s authograph pasted on one of 
the outer fly-leaves. News of the alleged discovery 
has reached England, where the matter has pro- 
foundly interested Shakespearian scholars. Mr. 
Gunther announces that he has received a ‘‘ bushel 
of letters” from London and Liverpool congratulat- 
ing him upon his acquisition, and expressing great 
astonishmentat the fact of such a rare literary treasure 
turning up “‘among the wilds of Western Amer- 
ica.” Men in the eastern states, it is stated, have 
written to him in a similar vein, and expressed the 
hope that he would permit the greatest reasonable 
latitude to be used in attempts to verify the authen- 
ticity of the signature. At the request of Mr. 
Sabin of London, Mr. Gunther has forwarded to 
England a copy of the authograph, and the 
Atheneum proposes to print an article]upon the 
subject. 


A Litchfield county, Connecticut, correspondent 
of the Hartford Courant, writing of manners and 
customs in that region fifty years ago, says that 
‘*common people didn’t own stoves then; they 
tented them of the rich for twenty-five cents a 
month. Doctor Catlin of Litchfield, had quite a 
number that he rented. We well remember seeing 
him staff around for miles to collect stove rent. 
There were no clocks in school-houses ; the teachers 
had noon marks on the window-sill; when the sun 
struck the mark it was noon ; if cloudy they guessed 
noon. There were clocks in but few families in those 


days.” 





REVIEW. 


The oldest deed on record in North Carolina is at 
Hertford, Perquimans county, given by Kuscatenaw, 
an Indian king, to George Durant, a Quaker, dated 
March 1, 1661. 


The gold medal in honor of John Brown, struck in 
1874 in Paris, and sent by Victor Hugoandother distin- 
guished Frenchmen, through the hands of Mr. Gar- 
rison, to the widow of John Brown in California, is 
about to be transferred by the Brown family to the 
custody of the Kansas historical society, which has 
made a specialty of relics and memorials of the great 
enthusiast whose name has been indellibly inscribed 
on the annals of that state. John Brown, Jr., lately 
addressed a letter to the secretary of the society, 
Stating that his sister Sarah had placed the medal in 
care of the bank of San José, and had expressed to 
him the desire that this medal and other relics of 
their father should be in some safer custody. 


In the heat of the late Presidential canvass the cit- 
izens of Buffalo paused to take part in one of the 
most curious sentimental actions of the present age. 
The bones of Red Jacket and of eight other chiefs 
of the Six Nations were reinterred with ceremony 
in the Forest Lawn cemetery, and a monument is to 
be erected above their graves. A granddaughter of 
Brant, chief of the Mohawks, was one of the many 
persons of mixed blood who attended the exercises. 
Less than twenty full-blood Senecas are thought to 
be now living. The Buffalo historical society has 
published a pamphlet account of the obsequies of 
October 9, 1884. It contains numerous illustrations, 





REVIEW. 


REGISTER OF FORT DUQUESNE.—The Reverend A. 
A. Lambing, editor of the ‘ Historical Researches in 
Western Pennsylvania,’ has published in a handsome 
and an elaborate form his translation of the register 
of the baptisms and interments which took place at 
Fort Duquesne from 1753 to 1756. The French text, 
in which language the register was written, and the 
English translation appear on opposite pages, and 
afford the reader the opportunity for easy compari- 
son. The translation has been accomplished with 


fidelity and accuracy. The reverend author has pre- 
faced the translation with a very interesting and 
scholarly account of the French in Western Penn- 
sylvania. The register itself is a most important 
document, and in the attractive form in which it is 
now Offered will prove a treasure to the library of any 
one who may be fortunate enough to secure it. The 
book may be obtained by addressing Reverend A, A. 
Lambing, 48 Third avenue, Pittsburgh. The price 
is $1.00. 


























